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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Boru Houses of Parliament reassembled on Monday. In the 
House of Commons subjects of the highest importance have been 
discussed. 

On Tuesday, Lord Atruorp explained, or rather endeavoured 
to explain, the Ministerial plan for the Commutation of Tithes in 
England and Wales. His Lordship seemed to have a very imper- 
fect knowledge of his own project: he appeared to be thinking of 
his flocks and his herds—his wits were out woolgathering. He 
was indebted to Mr. Stantey for setting him right on a point of 
form; he forgot that before he could move resolutions in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, the Speaker should leave the Chair. 
He then blundered through his task, in a manner which he himself 
felt to be so slovenly, that he again and again apologized for it. 
Of course nobody could be angry with Lord AttHorp; but it 
was evident that his brother Members would have liked very much 
to get an intelligible explanation of a sufficiently complex mea- 
sure. This was furnished on Thursday morning, semi-officially, 
from Downing Street, by the Times ; and, though complicated in 
its details, the plan as there given is not difficult of comprehension. 

All the land in the country subject to tithes is to be valued, by 
separate valuators for each county. Arable is to be distinguished 
from pasture land. The rent is to be taken as the criterion of the 
value, wherever peculiar circumstances do not render it evidently 
an unfair one. The tithe actually paid, whether by arable or by 
non-arable land, is also to be valued, on an average of the last five 
years. The sums thus ascertained are to be laid before the Magis- 
trates at Quarter-sessions; who are to determine the proportion 
which the tithe bears to the rent; and this proportion is to be 
made fixed and invariable. The operation of valuing the land is 
to be repeated every seven years; but whatever rent it may pay, 
the proportion of the tithe to the rent is not to vary, though the 
amount of the tithe will depend upon the amount of the rent. 
The tithe is to be paid by the owner, not the occupier of the land; 
and the former is to have the liberty of redeeming the tithe by a 
payment equal to twenty-five years’ purchase on the annual value : 
he may also make it a permanent rent-charge or mortgage, bear- 
ing interest at four per cent., redeemable at his option, but not 
liable to be foreclosed. When the money so paid belongs to the 
clergy, not to laymen, it is to be invested, by a Commission 
which is to sit in each county—and to consist of the Bishop of the 
diocese, with such assistants as he may select—in land or other 
securities, for the benefit of the incumbent to whom the tithes 
were paid before. When the money is invested in land, the in- 
cumbent is to have the power of granting a lease of it for twenty- 
one years, but not to be allowed to receive fines on renewal. “In 
the case of hop-land, an additional sum per acre will be charged 
over that which other arable land is liable to. Moduses are to be 
set apart, and not included in the general valuation. Where there’ 
is any doubt as to the ownership of the tithe, the sums paid in’ 
lieu of it are to go into the Exchequer, to be drawn thence by the 
party who shall be adjudged the legalowner. 

_It would ‘be impossible to form a plan forthe commutation of 
tithes, which would not be liable to ‘many serious - objections.: 
This is the case with the one proposed by Lord Atruorp.* It may 
be as well to mention some of these, for which perhaps ‘remedies’ 
May be found. But this is not done in'a captious ‘or’tinfriendly 
spirit; for we agree with Mr. Barine in thinking, that a measiire 
which proposes to effect so great and necessary a change, aiid the 
principle of which is so undoubtedly good, should not ‘be‘viewed. 
with too nice or critical an eye. Regt ce tens 
By the mode of valuation proposed, some parties will gain and 
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others lose: the rentals of few tithe-owners will remain as they are. 
Special bargains will in most cases be set aside by this overriding 
measure. In some cases, where tithes have been mortgaged or 
made the subject of settlement, it may happen that the mortgagee 
may find his security worth considerably less than he imagined. 
The lenient tithe-owner will gain—his tenants will suffer. In 
other words, the Clergy will generally gain, and their tenants will 
be the losers: for, taking the country through from Berwick to the 
Land's-End, it will be found that the lay impropriators exact the 
highest rate of tithe. In this way, it will happen that the striking 
of the average will tend to raise clerical and lower lay incomes; 
and as the lay tithes are those which are generally mortgaged, 
there will be an outcry, probably, from a rather numerous class of 
persons. 

The tendency of the plan is to mix up the Clergy a great deal 
too much with secular affairs. Money paid in redemption of 
tithes is to be invested in land for their benefit. They will thus 
become landed proprietors, and in many instances farmers. They 
are to have the power of leasing for twenty-one years, but not 
of taking fines for renewals. Clergymen are but men; and it is 
to be hoped that some regulation will be adopted to prevent their 
breach of the law in this respect, for the temptation to break it 
in the case of an old or needy parson will be very strong. But 
the main objection to this mode of converting clergymen, whether 
they like it or not, into landowners and cultivators, is its inevit- 
able tendency to draw off their attention from sacred things—to 
mix them up in the petty squabbles of their neighbourhood—to 
give them a direct personal interest in opposition to that of some 
members at least of their congregations. Lord ArtHorp does not 
seem to have made up his mind as to whether the land purchased 
for the endowment of livings shall be liable or not to the Poor- 
rates. But as Sir Roperr Peet remarked, if it is not to be liable, 
the land now subject to the heaviest rates will be bought, and 
thus an increased burden be thrown upon the other owners of 
land. What is to become of the tithes on poultry, eggs, and 
pigs? How can they be commuted? We hope that there is 
some provision in the bill for doing away with these most vexa- 
tious payments altogether; but Lord ALTHORP gave no explana- 
tion on this point, neither does his semi-official interpreter in 
the Times. 

Perhaps one of the weightiest objections to the project is, that 
it does not close the door to future litigation, but opens it wide 
every seven years. Moreover, the tithe-owner will step in peri- 
odically and reap the benefit of the landlord's improvements, just 
as he did before of the tenant's. To be sure, the tithe-payer may 
protect himself against this, by redeeming his tithes; but so he 
may now, toa great extent, by taking a lease of them. And we 
suspect that, in consequence of the great uncertainty as to the 
keeping up of. rents to their present rate, few laridowners will be 
willing to saddle their estates with a permanent money. payment 
to be fixed by the first valuation under the new bill. Suppose the 
Corn-laws are repealed and rents fall, his redemption mortgage 
will operate like a family settlement made in the days of a de- 
preciated currency. In a variety of ways, we fear, this part of the 
measure will work badly. 

On the other hand, the landowners will receive a periodical in- 
timation of the cost of the Establishment, conveyed in so simple 
and direct a manner, that it can hardly fail to set them thinking 
on the real amount of the benefit yielded in return. It may be, 
that the paymasters of the Clergy will then imagine, that if spi- 
ritual assistance can be had on cheaper terms, there is no great 
wisdom in providing men of God with purple and fine linen. Rich 
livings and cathedral sinecures will then becut down, That will 
be the first step only. But what will be the next? A disinte- 
rested adoption of the voluntary principle? 

When the interest of a mortgage falls into arrear, the effectual 
remedy of the man who holds it is a foreclosure. The tithe-owners 
are not to have the right of foreclosing. In what other way are 
they to be made sure of their interest? Is their existing lien on 
the land, their power to take tithes in kind, to be converted into a 
mere personal security ? 

‘Much more might be said on this fruitful topic. . It appears to 
be the wish of Ministers that as little should be said as possible. 
The Globe dismisses the subject in an obscure paragraph of two 
lines and a half; the Courter mutters disapprobation; and the 
‘Times says nothing more than is absolutely necessary, and gives 
the subject the go-by. But this is not the way to treat a measure 
of such importance. As we have already remarked, we are aware 
of the vast difficulties attending an improvement of the Tithe 
system, and think that the efforts of Ministers should be treated 
with candour; but the full and fair discussion of all subjects is the 
true mode of arriving at the best way of dealing with themz> Mi 


nisters should invite discussion on their project, not striye to prey” 
vent it, P ‘ ~ ? Rim © — 
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The introduction of a bill to amend the Poor-laws, gave occasion 
for another long speech from Lord Atruorr. We are happy to 
say that his Lordship acquitted himself much better on this occa- 
sion than on the Tithe question. His speech appears: to have 
been an exceedingly good one, full of sound sense and Knowledge 
of his subject. The plan is almost strictly in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Poor-law Commissioners. A Central Board, 
with large discretionary powers, will be appointed to carry the re- 
commendations of the Legislature into practice ; the allowance 
system is to be abolished, and relief only to be given in work- 
houses; settlements are only to be gained by birth or marriage; 
the bastardy laws are to be repealed ; and owners as well as occu- 
piers of land are to have votes in Vestry meetings. It is not ne- 
cessary for us torepeat the approbation of which, upon the whole, 
we have thought the measure deserving. Doubtless, some objec- 
tions worth notice may be urged against it; but still we adhere to 
our first favourable opinion. In the House, it was received with 
almost universal approval; in which some Members particularly 
well acquainted with the subject, such as Mr. SLanry and Mr. 
Poutztt Scropr, heartily concurred. The bill will be read a 
second time next Monday three weeks. 

Mr. Roresuck made a formal attack, on Tuesday, on the con- 
duct of Mr. Stantry in his government of the Canadas. He 
quoted the despatches of that irritable statesman to Lord Avrmer, 
and the angry resolutions which they elicited from the House of 
Assembly. The state of affairs in Lower Canada is beyond ques- 
tion alarming. The mass of the population is at enmity with the 
Government, and Mr. STtanvey is not the man to conciliate the 
disaffected. The conduct of the British authorities, and of the 
Legislative Council, the members of which are nominated by the 
Crown, was shown by Mr. Rogxucx to be arbitrary and unjustifi- 
able in many instances. Mr. StTaNn.ey evinced soreness, but made 
a rather feeble defence. To Mr. Rorsuck’s representations of the 
disaffection of the people of the Lower, he opposed the loyalty of 
the inhabitants of the Upper Province. He attempted to justify 
the harsh tone he had used in his despatches, and his menaces of 
coercion, by representing the French inhabitants of Canada as 
hostile to British interests, as factious, and faithless. If this be 
true, things are indeed in a bad way. We see no prospect of their 
mending under the administration of the present Colonial Secretary, 
whose tone forcibly reminds us of the language held by British 
Ministers previously to the breaking out of the American Revolu- 
tion. A Committee was appointed, however, to inquire into the 
causes of complaint, and the alleged wrongs of the colonists. 

The Liberal party gained a signal triumph in the House of 
Commons on Thursday. Mr.Woon’s motion for leave to bring in 
a bill to secure the admission of Dissenters to University honours, 
degrees in Divinity alone excepted, was carried by a majority of no 
fewer than 185 to 44. Sir Rosperr Inexrs and Messrs. Estcourt 
and GouLpurn performed their task of defending the exclusive 
principles of.their respective constituencies, in a stupidly orthodox 
style. Indeed the whole debate was dull; but the result amply 
made up for its want of spirit and novelty. Will the Peers put their 
veto on a measure which the Representatives of the People have 
sanctioned by a majority of four to one? 

Lord Joun RusskE 1 distinctly stated in the House on Wednes- _ 
day, that Ministers had determined to carry both the Local Courts 
Bill and the Bill to abolish Imprisonment for Debt, this session. 
Can this be true? Are Ministers prepared to make the Loeal 
Courts Bill a Cabinet measure? They may then succeed, after a 
struggle, in carrying it through the Lords; but not if they again 
declare their willingness to move “inch by inch” in the path of 
Reform with Lords Lynpuurst and Wynrorp. 

In moving for some returns relative to the income of Charitable 
Institutions, on Wednesday, Lord BroveHam took occasion to de- 
liver his sentiments on the subject of National Education. From 
his speech it would seem, that he has abandoned all idea of intro- 
ducing a similar measure to his famous Education Bill, which so 
much offended the Dissenters. His Lordship is very much pleased 
with the great increase of schools supported by voluntary contri- 
butions; which have multiplied, since 1818, in the proportion of 
16 to7. The compulsory plan adopted in Prussia he considers 
the very worst that could possibly be adopted in this country. And 
we are inclined to think with Lord Brovenam, that it would clash 
violently with our notions and habits. The institution of Normal 
Schools, however, might be beneficial. 


Lord Brovenam threw out some ominous threats of legal | 


visitation in certain quarters, where funds intended for the instruc- 
tion of the multitude are perversely expended in teaching the sons 
of gentlemen the dead languages. There is no lack of precedents 
to justify the conversion of public funds from idle to useful pur- 
poses, according to the intent of the original donor, though not 
according to the letter of his bequest. 

An absurd remark of that somewhat ignorant person Lord 
Wvynrorp, to the effect that the Clergy had been the great authors 
of the diffusion of knowledge in the land, called forth a series of 
sarcastic sentences from the Chancellor, which we suspect the 
Dissenters will relish more than the upholders of the Hierarchy. 
There was as much truth as bitterness in Lord Broveuam's 
observations. 





The insurrection at Lyons, the origin and commencement of 
which was mentioned in last week's Spectator, was not suppressed 
without a severe and lengthened struggle, and dreadful loss of life. 
On Wednesday the 9th, the day fixed for passing sentence on the 


workmen implicated in the silk-weavers’ riots, the people assem- 
bled in large masses, and erected barricades in the streets. These 
were attacked by the military, of whom. upwards of thirty thousand 
appear to have:been quartered in Lyons and the neighbourhood, 
and were obstinately defended by the-insurgents. The fighting 
continued for five days; and at one time General Aimarp, the 
Governor, was so hard pressed, that it was feared he would be 
driven out of the city. The authorities in Paris gave regularly 
false accounts of what was going on, which they pretended to have 
received by telegraph. Very few particulars are known, except 
that on Monday night the insurrection was entirely suppressed, 
and the insurgents driven from all their posts. One of the most 
obstinate struggles was in the church of St. John, where between 
two and three hundred had taken refuge. The cannon committed 
terrible ravages; and a large portion of the city is in ruins. A 
correspondent of one of the Paris journals writes, that “ what 
remains of Lyons is tranquil.” The number of killed and wounded 
on both sides is variously estimated ; but is probably at least five 
thousand, of whom a large proportion are Government troops. The 
mode of attack necessarily subjected the military to terrible loss. 
The insurgents fired from behind barricades, and from churches 
and houses, upon the soldiers, who advanced without shelter. The 
whole number of workmen engaged is supposed to have been be- 
tween seven and eight thousand. They were almost all members 
of Republican associations; and they proclaimed a republic in one 
of the squares in their possession. The inhabitants generally took 
no part with the insurgents, and gave no assistance to the mili- 
tary. The reason why the struggle was protracted so long, was 
the unwillingness of the General to incur a great loss of men b 
venturing into the narrow streets. He contented himself by 
taking possession of the open squares, and attacking the insur- 
gents only where he could engage them to advantage. 

At St. Etienne, some disturbances of a serious nature occurred 
on the 10th and 11th instant, of the same nature as those at Lyons ; 
but they were suppressed without much difficulty. 

At Dijon, Chalons, Grenoble, Marseilles, and Auxerre, there 
have also been certain demonstrations on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, which gave the Government uneasiness; but no particulars 
are mentioned. 

While these events were occurring in the provinces, Paris itself 
was: the scene of a rising, petty indeed, but which was not sup- 
pressed without much bloodshed. The Government had ascer- 
tained that a number of desperate men, who chose to call them- 
selves Republicans, had resolved upon an émeute ; and on Sunday, 
large bodies of troops were seen traversing Paris in all directions. 
Several regiments were reviewed by the King in the Place of the 
Tuileries, and a park of artillery remained there all the day. 
About six in the evening, a person in the uniform of the National 
Guard was arrested, and so brutally treated by the Police, that the 
people attempted a rescue. A scuffle ensued, and crowds col- 
lected. A barricade was: raised in one of the streets; and soon 
after, attempts were made to erect others in several narrow streets. 
The military attempted to remove them, and some men fired at 
the soldiers from behind. The original barricade was left stand- 
ing, and was soon afterwards abandoned by the rioters; who to 
the number of between two and three hundred withdrew to the 
adjacent houses, from which they fired upon the soldiers during 
a great. part of the night. When daylight came, they were dis- 
lodged by the troops;. at the head of one division of whom, the 
Dukes of ORLEANS and Nemours appeared. A shot was fired and 
a stone thrown from one house at these Princes. The house 
was immediately entered by the military ; and all the inmates who 
had arms were put to death. It is stated, that the soldiers of the 
Line very generally, and in some instances the National Guard, 
behaved with extreme cruelty ; and that many peaceable persons, 
into whose houses the rioters had forced themselves, were need- 
lessly put to death. On Monday at noon every thing was quiet. 

The printer of the Tribune newspaper has been seized and im- 
prisoned, the printing-house shut up, and the editor driven into 
hiding ; whence, in a letter published in the National, he informs 
his readers of the suppression of his paper. No one pretends that 
this proceeding is not utterly illegal. 

Measures of a very coercive character have been introduced into 
the French Chambers; the principal members of which on Mon- 
day went en masse to the Tuileries to congratulate Louis Paitip 
on the suppression of the disturbance. Under pretence of the ne- 
| cessity of keeping down the factious, a considerable addition is to 
| be made to the army, and a grant of 36,000,000 francs is applied 
| for to defray the expense of it. . 

It is needless to offer any lengthened commentary——for indig- 
nant and bitter reflections will occur to: every reader—on the pre- 
| sent state of affairs among our French neighbours. As regards 
| the insurrection at Lyons, it appears to have been a political 
| movement—an attempt to change the form of government, not an. 
| effort to compel an advance of wages like the former riots in that 
| place. Looking at it in this view, while it assuredly wears the as- 
| pect of a very desperate, it cannot (except by one of the conven- 
| tionalities of language) be termed a criminal, undertaking. If 
| men are ever justified in a rebellion against existing powers, 
Frenchmen are so at the present time. They are groaning under 
the weight of a despotism ten times worse than that of CuARLEs 
| 
| 





the Tenth, against which it was deemed heroie virtue to rebel. 
The Lyonnese were unsuccessful, and they will be called incen- 
diaries and traitors; but they fought for the. same cause as the 
heroes of the Three Days of July. It is for their want of dis 
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cretion, for their miscalculation of their owa strength and that of 


their opponents, that we blame as well as pity these unfortunate 
men. 

As to the affair at Paris, it seems to have been the work ofa 
few desperadoes, not more than eight hundred at the most, count- 
ing all the thieves and banditti who joined them. The Republican 
body stood aloof, aware that their time was not come, and that 
Louis Putrip would only gain strength by an effort'to overturn 
his government which could not possibly sueceed. The fact is, 
that all the better sort of people in Paris were enraged at the 
proceedings of the rioters, and heartily rejoiced at their defeat. 
The True Sun gives an extract from a lady's letter, in reference 
to the aspect of Paris on the 14th. 


** To-day looks like a jour de féte ; the streets are full of people, and the car- 
riages rolling to the Tuileries, to congratulate Louis Philip, I suppose, on his 
triumph. Isaw the Peers get out of their carriages, each old gentieman pulling 
up his cravat, and settling his wig with that look of preparation that people are 
given to exhibit at the bottom of an imposing staircase.” 


Upon this, the True Sun pitbily remarks— 


“It would appear, therefore, that the said old gentlemen are triumphant for 
the present. he fact is, they have only fought with the tail-end of Republi- 
canism ; with just so many joints of it as could not be got to coil up in time at 
the direction of the chiefs. “The soldiery are understood to have acted furiously ; 
as was to be expected from recruits, afraid of being sent on foreign service.” 


A correspondent of our own writes to us as follows on the pros- 
pects of Frenchmen under the reign of the Juste Milicu. 


‘‘ There is nothing but pain in witnessing and nothing but pain in recording 
all that is passing here: violence responding to violence, blocdshedding to 
bloodshedding, a Government and an Opposition each of brute force. As to rea- 
soning, it is out of the question: the parties are frenzied, and it isa guerre a 
mort. I donot see at present what is to resist the 400,000 bayonets which ap- 
pear to be at the disposal of the King; for although, in truth, such a staff is a 
melancholy supporter, it is a staff, and a strong one, and seems willing to be 
wielded by the Court whether for good or evil. All questions of opinion—all 
shades of political distinction—all progress—in fact, all discussion—merge in 
the solitary question, Will the Army obey? will your hired soldiery waflinch- 
ingly execute your commands? If they will} the matter cannot be mended. 
All the principles of constitutional liberty—all the guarantees for popular rights 
—all the securities for personal freedom—must be ground to powder whenever 
a violent Monarch or Minister chooses to say, ‘I will not discuss with you—I 
will not dispute with you—I will destroy you.’ If you have grievances, you 
must not speak of them to your neighbour; you must not meet together for 





their redress ; you must not combine; you must not complain even ; for power | 


will mow you down with its artillery, and Force restera a la Loi. 
hrase which is alone heard; and it is admirably expressive—for force is the 
aw now, its spirit and its letter—force is left to it, and force alone. 

““When M. Guizor said in the Chamber—‘ Fear not! pitiless orders have 
been sent to Lyons’—he gave but the naked expression to his natural thoughts, 
and exhibited to the very life a system which will hear of nothing but the re- 
pression by armed force of all opinions hostile to its own. True, the Lyonnese 
workmen are poor and miserable: they fancied, idle dreamers! that a popular 
revolution, if it did not bring them some alleviation of their condition, would 
allow them to associate—to unite for objects of common or local interest. 
association, the very life-blood of society—association, by which a man weighs 
something in the great scale of humanity—association, by which alone he is 
raised from his own individual helplessness—association is the great bane and 
terror of misrule; and misrule knows: its meaning well, though its excess 
of passion may lead it astray. 

* Butis it not a strange avowal, that the suppression of the right to assemble 
is necessary to the existence of their government ?—for this is the bold assevera- 
tion of the Juste Milieu. They must destroy (not temporarily, but forever) the 
power of associating—no matter for what purpose or in what place. This last 
triumph of despotism was the spark that fell among the inflammable Lyonnese, 
and brought on theexplosion. I need not tell you how it has been extinguished 
in barbarism and in blood.” 


This is a sad view of things—a gloomy, surely too gloomy a 
prospect. It can never be that a nation like the French can long 
submit to such a master as Lovts Purip, and such a system as 
that of the Doctrinaires. They have been deluded and be- 
trayed; a crafty tyrant has at present got his foot upon their 
throats; but if the history of the last half century is not a fable, 
there will be no permanent stability to any despotism, and least 
of alla despotism like this, in France. There is constant danger 
of a terrible reaction. 





A change has at last actually been effected in the Spanish 
Ministry. Burgos and Zarco pet VALLE have retired, to make 
room for the Count of Torreno, and General Luauper, the 
Governor of Catalonia. M. Remisa succeeds M. Imaz as Finance 
Minister. These changes, it is supposed, will strengthen the 
Liberals materially. 


An attempt was made by Lord Howarp pz WaLpeNn and 
Admiral Parker, on the 31st March, to induce Don Mi@uzt to 
leave Portugal, upon the following terms. He was to be allowed 
a safe conduct out of the country, and a liberal income, gua- 
ranteed by England (why guaranteed by England, does not ap- 
pear); an amnesty was to be granted to all his followers; and his 
own right of succession to the throne recognized in default of 
issue of the Queen. These terms Miguzt rejected. Meanwhile, 
his enemies are encompassing him on every side; one of his prin- 
cipal officers has deserted; and, to add to his difficulties, a 
Spanish force of two thousand men has entered Chaves in pursuit 
of some of the adherents of Don Cartos. Don Pgpko, who had 


been ill, is recovered, and has gone from Lisbon to his army at 
Santarem, 





_ Tranquillity is perfectly restored at Brussels. The King has 
dismissed some of his English domestics; and several foreigners 
connected with the Lynx and other Orange journals have been 
ordered to leave the country. Sir Roserr Aparr, who had been 
accused by the correspondent of the Morning Herald of being a 


But | 


This is the | 





. 


“ placid and smiling spectator” of the outrages of the mob, has, 
in letters addressed to the London daily papers, indignantly denied 
this as a calumny. 








Debates and Proceedings in Parliament, 
1. Commutation or 'TITHES. 

The Ministerial plan for the Commutation of Tithes was introduced 
to the House of Commons on Tuesday, by Lord Auruorr. His 
Lordship forgot that it was necessary to move that the House should 
go into Committee; and was proceeding with his speech, when he was 
reminded by Mr. Stanley of this preliminary motion. The order of ° 
the day was then read, the Speaker left the Chair, and Lord Althorp 
proceeded, He said that it was agreed on all hands that the tithes did 
not belong to the landlords ; and he should also take it for granted, in 
accordance with the opinion of the majority of the House, that there 
ought to be an Established Church, and that the property of the Esta~ 
blishment was not larger than it required. As the owners of land had 
purchased or inherited it subject to the deduction of one-tenth, of 
course they could not equitably deprive the possessors of this tenth 
without giving them a fair equivalent for it. It might be said, that a 
plan which secured the tithe-owner an equivalent would not relieve the 
tithe-payer. He held a different opinion. In the plan he should pro- 
pose, the irritation consequent on the present mode of collection would 
be got rid of. Relief would also be given to the owners and occupiers 
of land who had expended capital in improving it, and whose tithe might 
now be taken in kind, very much to their injury. The labourers alse 
would be benefited by the alteration he intended to recommend; for it 
was well known, that in most instances more labour would be employed 
on land, if it were not for the certainty, that in proportion to the pro- 
ductiveness of that land, there would be more tithe to pay. When he 
spoke of giving an equivalent, he did not mean a full equivalent for the 
present amount of tithe ; but he would go upon the scale of what was 
the customary payment in making the composition. The value of tithe 
was enhanced or diminished by such a variety of cireumstances,—such 
as distance from or proximity to a market-town, the mode of cultivation, 
&c.—that it would be a matter of extreme difficulty to get.at the actual 
legal value, and the best way was to take the ordinary value. The prin- 
ciple of his measure, then, was this. The tithe should bear a fixed pro- 
portion to the rent of land; that is, if the rent rose, the tithe should 
rise; if the rent fell, the tithe also should be diminished in the like pro- 
portion. He would take the general value of the land, and would 
make the tithe payable by the owner not the occupier. There would 
be no necessity, except in a few cases, for an actual valuation of the land, 
as the rent paid for it would be a good criterion of its value. In some 
instances, however, he was aware that this principle could not fairly be 
acted upon, and the tithe should not depend upon the rent. There 
ought to be a distinction between pasture and arable land, or land which 
had been broken up more than five years. A larger amount should be 
given for arabie than for pasture land. It might be said, that his plan gave 
an unfair advantage to the owners of poor land, where the tithe bore a 
greater proportion to the rent than the good land: but when the bill 
should be in the hands of members, they would, he hoped, be satisfied 
that such was not the case. He had made diligent inquiries in all parts’ 
of the country, but the answer he had received did not furnish him with 
the means of fixing any scale for the apportionment of tithe, founded 
upon the amount of rent actually payable. He had ascertained, how- 
ever, that the proportions which the tithe bore to the rent were exceed- 
ingly various ; and in many instance, the operation of a plan generally 
supposed to be equitable—that of applying the same rule to all—would 
produce a reduction or increase in the amount paid for tithe of 25 per 
cent. His plan was to have all the lands in the various parishes valued, 
by separate valuators for each county; the object of such valuations 
being to ascertain the amount of rent and value of tithes in each dis- 
trict, distinguishing lay from ecclesiastical impropriations. The sums 
of these payments should be laid before the Magistrates at Quarter- 
sessions ; who would determine the proportion the tithe bore to the rent, 
and what proportion of the burden should be laid upon arable, and what 
upon pasture land. Hop lands would be considered as arable land. By 
this plan, the lenient tithe-owner would not suffer, and the harsh col- 
lector of his dues would not gain, as would have been the case had the 
measure of last session been persevered in. Existing rights under mo- 
duses would not be interfered with : each individual modus would be the 
subject of a separate calculation. The disadvantage of a fixed annual 
payment would be got rid of by his present proposition; which was a 
very material improvement on the measure of last year, for eventually 
such fixed annual payments might absorb the whole value of the land. 
He would also give tithe-payers the right to reedeem the tithe by a 
payment equal to twenty-five years’ purchase on the annual value, and 
would thus give every facility for preventing the injurious operation of 
tithe upon the investment of capital. The sums paid in redemption.of 
clerical tithes would clearly be clerical property; and he would place 
them at the disposal of a clerical commission, composed of the Bishop 
of the diocese and such other Commissioners as he might appoint, for 
the purpose of investing them in land and securities for the benefit of 
the incumbent of the parish to which they belonged. In order to faci- 
litate redemption, the tithe-payers might render the amount stipulated 
for an incumbrance on their properties, like a mortgage, bearing interest 
at four per cent., redeemable at the option of the borrower, but not 
liable to be foreclosed by the mortgagee. When it was difficult to ase 
certain the lawful owner of the tithe, the money might be paid into the 
Exchequer, to be drawn thence by the party who should prove his title 
toit. A similar measure to the one he proposed, had worked well in 
Scotland ; though it was there less advantageous to the landowner than 
the one he now proposed. In Scotland, the great feudal proprietors 
possessed themselves of the tithes of the lay impropriators, to whom 
one-fifth of the rent was payable. These tithes were redeemable at 
nine years’ purchase. He was anxious to relieve the Quakers from 
the payment of tithes, but did not see how he could do it. Lord 
Althorp apologized for the very imperfect manner in which he had laid 
before the House his views on this extremely difficult, complicated, 
and important subject ; and concluded with moving the two following 
resolutions. 

“First, That the collection of tithes in England and Wales shall cease and deter 
mine, That, instead of tithes, the owners of tithe land shall pay a fixed proportion to 
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(of) the annual value thereof to the tithe-owner ; and that such proportion shall be as- 
certained in the several counties. 


“ Secondly, That all parties liable to such tithe may redeem the same by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money equal to twenty-five years’ purchase.” 

Mr. ALExanDER Banine inquired if the income’ of the clergy was 
to be subject to poor-rates ? 

Lord ALruorp said, that as rent was a payment minus the poor- 
rates, and the commuted payment for tithe would be calculated on the 
rent, it would be obviously unjust to reduce it still further by a rate to 
the poor; for that would be making the clergy pay the rate twice over. 

Mr. Barinc resumed. He was ready to agree to the resolutions pro 
forma; but would postpone giving an opinion on the subject till the 
bill was before them, and he had had time to examine it. 

It might not be difficult to point owt objections to any plan that might be 
submitted ; but feeling, as every body must feel, the extreme importance of set- 
tling this question, he hoped that gentlemen would not be very nice in looking 
at a measure which, whether they regarded it in a moral point of view, or in 
reference to its religious operation, or to its probable results on the agricultural 
interests of the country, was of the utmost and extremest importance. 

Mr. Greene asked if rectorial and vicarial tithes were to be put on 
the same footing? How would they arrange the proportions to be 
paid to the lay rector and the vicar? 

Lord Atruorp said, nothing would be more easy than to determine 
the proportions. By agreeing to the resolutions, no one would be 
pledged to support the bill. 

Mr. Harvey a the measure a very complex one. 
chinery required would be complicated and expensive. 
he feared, would be shipwrecked by its own honesty. All would be 
disappointed, for no one would be much benefited by it. To redeem 
tithes at twenty-five years’ purchase, would be a dear bargain for the 
landowner. He was sorry that nothing was to be done with the sur- 
plus. The reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners would deter- 
mine the fact of whether or not the property of the Church was too 
great for its necessities. 

Sir Rosert Peet did not see how Lord Althorp could release him 
from the obligation under which he should be placed by agreeing to the 
resolutions. He was as much bound by his assent to these, as to any 
other resolutions. If the House were not to be bound by these reso- 
lutions, why insert any details in them. It would have been much 
better to have simply moved that leave be given to bring in a bill to 
commute tithes in Rogiand and Wales. The resolutions were vague, 
and in no way affirmed the principle of Lord Althorp’s measure: they 
effected nothing. 

There were several points which required much consideration and explana- 
tion. What connexion was there between the payment of tithes and the territo- 
rial division of the kingdom into counties? Let the House consider what the 
consequences of this arrangement must be. He would venture to say, that the 
— with respect to the payment of tithes would be found to be different in 
ifferent counties, and different parishes of the same county. In some, the pro~ 
rtion which the tithe bore to the rent was very much larger than in others ; 
or instance, it was considerably higher in Devonshire and Kent than in some 
other counties: yet the effect of the present bill would be to fix in those counties 
the proportion for ever. 
he distinction between great and small tithes appeared to have been 
overlooked by Lord Althorp. 

Did he mean that land subject to small tithes within a county should here- 
after pay a contribution on the average of the land subject to great tithes? He 
should also like to know how he proposed to act with respect to the case where 
the title to tithes was contested. Supposing the question should arise whether 
milk was subject to tithes, in what way was the yee to be settled? Lord 
Althorp said, that under the proposed plan the clergy were not to be liable to 
the — of poor -rates ; and, as the money paid for the redemption of tithes 
might be employed in the purchase of land, Sir Robert concluded that on the 
same principle the land so purchased would be exempted from the poor-rates. 
In this case, it would be clearly the interest of the clergy to buy land subject 
to the heaviest poor-rates. Under these circumstances, he thought that much 
pe ae might be felt to giving to the Church the possession of land at present 
subject to the poor-rates, But from which it would be exempted on being trans- 
ferred to the Church, 

Sir Robert wished that more encouragement should be given to the vo- 
luntary commutation of tithe. If an Ecclesiastical Corporation, with 
the Bishop at its head, were established in each county for the purpose 
of receiving and investing money paid for the redemption of tithe, he 
thought a great deal would be done in that way. 

Lord ALTHorP made some observations in reply to Sir Robert 
Peel; but in so very indistinct a tone, that the reporters could scarcely 
catch their purport. He admitted that his resolutions were vague ; 
and he had no objection to amend them. He then moved the following 
in the place of those first proposed: 

“ Fhat it is expedient to effect the commutation of tithes, and to abolish the pay- 
ment of tithes in kind, throughout England and Wales; and in lieu thereof to substitute 
another payment to be made to the parties entitled to tithes; and that the power of 
redemption shuuld be granted to the payers of tithes at a certain number of years’ 
purchase,”” 

Sir Rozert Incuts much preferred them to the first resolutions. 

Mr. Hume objected to the measure, as being very complicated. He 
recommended that the plan used in Belgium and France, of surveying 
every field and recording its value in the Cadastre, should be adopted. 
It was impossible to say whether the Clergy were or were not too well 
paid, in the absence of the information that would be furnished by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The making the amount of tithe vary 
with the value of land, would operate, he feared, as a bar to all improve- 
ment, 

Lord ALTHoRrP replied, that if any gentleman wished to improve his 
land by the expenditure of capital, he might redeem his tithe. As to 
the plan of voluntary commutation, he was convinced it would not 
remove the grievances complained of. 

Sir Rozsert Peet did not require that the commutation should be 
voluntary on the part of every individual ; for supposing that within any 
district a certain number of individuals, respectable in point of property 
and numbers, agreed to a commutation, he would make their resolution 
binding on the remainder ; and if within a period of two years no volun- 
tary commutation should be effected, then let the Government try the 
compulsory plan. 

Dr. LusHincTon, as one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, ex- 
pressed his regret that their report had not been made ; and described 
the difficulty they met with in obtaining correct information. 


The ma- 
The measure, 





Mr. Parrott approved, on the whole, of Lord Althorp’s plan. 

Colonel Woop remarked, that perhaps Lord Althorp was not aware 
that upwards of 2,300, about one-sixth of the total amount of parishes, 
had already commuted under different enclosure acts upon parochial 
valuations; and if the’ same course were not adopted with respect to 
the remaining parishes, the principal source of evil would remain—the 
small tithes, which brought the Clergy mainly into angry collision with 
the parishioners, would never be satisfactorily met by a county valuation. 

Mr. Biamire, Mr. Fryer, Sir E. Knatcusu tt, and Mr. Rotre, 
expressed approbation of the plan. 

Sir T. FremMantLe thought it would be very desirable that new 
arrangements should be made from time to time, in order that it might 
be regulated in some degree according as rents had risen or fallen. 

Lord Attuorpr intended, that when the tithe-rate of the county was 
once established, it should never be altered ; or if the value of any par- 
ticular portion of land materially altered, and its rent was not considered 
a fair valuation, the tithe-recelver might demand a new yaluation, but 
entirely at his own expense. 

Sir Rozert Peet asked, if land, in consequence of its vicinity for 
instance to a railroad, or from some other fortunate circumstance, very 
much accidentally increased in value from being worth perhaps 50s., 
an acre to 50/., whether the tithe would be increased in proportion ? 

Lord ALruort? said, that in that case a new valuation might be made. 

Mr. Jervis observed, that no reference was made in the plan to the 
tithes on eggs, pigs, and wages, which bore heavily on the poor. 

He also objected to the mode of ascertaining the average. A parish—nay, 
even a field—might be in more than one county ; and in that case, owing to the 
parish or the field being so situated, the landowner might have to pay a different 
amount of tithe for land which was liable to the same burdens. 

Mr. Actionsy said, it would not do to vest land in perpetuity in the 
Church ; for the Clergy, who had only a life interest in it, would never 
lay out money in necessary improvements. 

The last resolutions, after some additional remarks from Sir T. 
FREMANTLE, were then agreed to; and ordered to be reported on 
Thursday. 

On that day, the report was brought up and agreed to; and a bill for 
the Commutation and Redemption of Tithes in England and Wales, 
was read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on Monday, 
the 15th of May. 

2. AMENDMENT OF THE Poor Laws. 

Lord Attuorpr, on Thursday, called the attention of the House to 
the evils of the existing system of Poor-laws, and the Government plan 
for removing them. He dwelt at some length on the misery and de- 
gradation which the bad administration of the Poor-laws had entailed 
upon the labouring classes, and the ruin which in many places had fallen 
upon the owners and occupiers of land, from the same cause. He 
attributed much of the evil to the introduction of the allowance system 
in the thirty-sixth year of George the Third. A measure was then 
passed by the Legislature which authorized the Magistracy to order 
out-door relief to the able-bodied. This was done with the best and 
kindest motives; but it had proved a curse, not a benefit, to the poor, 
and had laid so heavy a burden on many parishes, that they were actu- 
ally deserted by all who had any thing to lose. The evils of the system 
were notorious, but it was difficult in the extreme to find out satisfac- 
tory and practicable means of remedying them. Committee after Com- 
mittee had inquired into the subject; but their Reports contained 
opinions rather than facts. It was therefore deemed necessary, as a 
preliminary step to the introduction of a legislative measure, to empower 
a Commission to collect facts, to inquire into the actual working of the 
nee in all its varieties. This had been done; and the result was, 
that the Commissioners had made a most able and useful Report—a 
Report which enabled Government to propose with confidence a bill for 
the amendment of the Poor-laws. Lord ALTHorr then proceeded to 
detail the principal features of the plan. He proposed to establish a 
Central Board, in which large discretionary powers should be vested. 
It should be the duty of this Board to carry into effect the resolutions 
of the Legislature, to introduce sound principles and the fruits of expe- 
rience into the administration of the Poor-laws. On one important 
point, however, he did not mean to give them discretionary power: a 
day would be fixed in the bill on which the allowance system should 
cease. That day would be one in the middle of summer next year, 
when the agricultural population would be full of employment. 
The effects which would result from the abolition of the allow- 
ance system would be highly beneficial to the comfort and cha- 
racter of the labourer; and he did not anticipate that distress would 
ensue from the withdrawal of the parochial assistance, because now the 
labourer considered that it was only a part of his wages which he would 
then have to look for to his employer, who would only pay the money 
in a different way. An uniformity of system would be established 
throughout the country. The Central Board would have the power of 
making rules for the regulation of parishes, districts, and workhouses, 
throughout the country; those rules to be submitted tothe Home Sec- 
retary forty days before they were put into practice. The Board 
would also be empowered to form unions of parishes; to classify pau- 
pers in different or the same workhouses; to suggest to the different 
parishes the propriety of adding to their present, or building new work- 
houses, or hiring them. He meant to propose that the owners as well 
as occupiers of land should have votes in the Vestries; which was but 
equitable, when large sums were to be voted for permanent objects, 
such as emigration, or the. building of workhouses. Justices of the 
Peace would no longer be permitted to give orders for out-door relief. 
This would bring the law back to the state in which it was prior to 
1796. An important alteration would be made in the law of settle- 
ment: he would do away with every mode of acquiring settlement ex- 
cept by birth or marriage. Children should follow the settlement of 
their parents till the age of sixteen. Several advantages would be 
ssinek by this simplification of the system. Farmers would not be de- 
terred from hiring labourers by the fear of saddling their parish with 
the support of them and their families. The labourers would go where 
their labour was most wanted and best remunerated. The expenses 
of litigation, which swallowed up so much annually, would in a great 
measure be avoided. ' In case of removals, he intended that no removal 
should take place until previous notice had been given to the parish au- 
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thorities who were to receive the pauper, together with a statement of 
the grounds upon which they were required to receive him; and in 
case of appeal to the Sessions, no points should be raised except 
those mentioned in the notice or statement. | With regard to the Bas- 
tardy-laws, he proposed that in future the mother should be held liable 
to the support of the child, just as a pauper widow; and that the 
putative father should not be subject to imprisonment, or punishment, 
or expense of any kind, at the instance of the parish, though the mother 


would retain herclaim to compensation for any injury she could prove | 


she had sustained, in the same way as in other cases. Lord Althorp 
thought a vast deal of perjury and vice would be prevented by this al- 
teration, and it would also put a stop to the demoralizing practice of 
imprisoning the putative fathers, often the finest young men in the 


| Schools. 


country, among thieves and vagabonds, upon the mere oath of the | 


mother, if, as was generally the case, they could not give security for 
maintenance of the child. He concluded by expressing bis conviction, 
that this measure would raise the labourer from the condition of a pau- 


proverbial. 
sition of those who pretended to be the friends of the labouring poor ; 
but he would fearlessly assert that the measure was designed and well 
calculated principally to benefit that portion of the population. He 
then moved for leave to bring in a bill to alter and amend the laws for 
the relief of the Poor in England and Wales. Lord Althorp sat down 
amidst loud cheers from all sides of the House. ; 

The measure, as detailed by Lord Althorp, appeared to give very 
general satisfaction. Sir Grorce Srricktanp, Colonel Torrens, 
Mr. E. Butwer, Mr. Hume, Mr. Warp, Mr. Sianey, Mr. P 
Scrope, Sir T. FREMANTLE, and other Members (all of whom, owing 
to the noise in the House, were very indistinctly heard), gave the mo- 
tion very hearty support. 

Mr. Ricuarps regretted that nothing was done for Ireland. Sir S. 
Wnuatcey thought that the alteration in the Bastardy-laws would be in- 


jurious. Colonel Woop also was of opinion that it bore too hard upon 
the woman. But upon the whole, these Members also approved of the 
plan. 


In reply to a question from Sir T. Fremantir, Lord Atrnore 
said, that an improved method of keeping parochial accounts would be 
established; and in reference to an observation by Sir S. WHALLEY, he 
said that there would be no interference with well-regulated parishes, 
whose example would be followed. He returned his cordial thanks to 
the House for the approbation it had bestowed on the measure. After 
an observation by Sir CHARLES Burret that the evidence given be- 
fore the Commissioners was ex parte, and that the plan would fail un- 
less parishes were allowed to employ extra labour as they saw fit, the 
discussion was closed, and the bill was brought in. It was read a first 
time last night; tobe read a second time on Monday week. 

3. CuurcH PaTronasE In ScorLanp. 

Earl Grey presented petitions in the House of Lords, on Monday, 
from several places in Scotland for the abolition of the present system 
of Church patronage; but said, that although he presented the peti- 
tions, he did not think himself bound to support their prayer. 

The Earl of Rosrsrrry presented several petitions of the same 
tenor. He admitted the strong feeling which existed in Scotland on 
this subject; but was not prepared to overturn, by a legislative enact- 
ment, the present system of patronage. The General Assembly had 
the power to make a satisfactory arrangement; it would meet next 
month, and he hoped the public mind in Scotland would be more 
directed towards that body than to any other medium whatever for 
bringing this very interesting questign to a satisfactory result. 

In these remarks of Lord Roseserry, the Earl of Happrncton 
concurred ; and the petitions were laid on the table. 

4. NationaL Epucation. 

In moving for returns of the charities and schools supported by 
charitable contributions, on Wednesday, Lord BroucuamM took oc- 
casion to speak at length on the subject of national education, and the 
means of providing it. He defended himself from the imputation of 
having slackened in his zeal for the diffusion of knowledge among all 
classes, because he had not since his accession to office pressed the bill 
which in 1818 he had introduced into the House of Commons. Since 
that time he had been attentively watching the progress of schools 
founded and supported by voluntary contributions ; and their increase 
had been so great as to render it extremely doubtful in his mind whether 
it would be wise for Government to interfere by establishing a com- 
pulsory system. It was to be feared that men who were compelled to 
pay a rate would drop their voluntary subscriptions, and thus on the 
whole, evil, not improvement, might be the result. Since 1818, the 
number of scholars in England had increased in the proportion of 16 
to7. In Bedfordshire, there were only 136 schools and 3980 scholars 
in 1818; but it appeared by the returns made to the House of Com- 
mons on the motion of Lord Kerry, that now there were 244 schools 
and 5632 scholars. In Manchester, in 1818, there were 15 day schools, 
attended by 2628 children; now there were 216 schools attended by 
more than 10,000 children. These statements had reference to day 
schools only; but if Sunday schools were included, the increase would 
be found to be much greater. Lord Brougham thought that Parlia- 
ment had acted very wisely in making the two grants of 20,0001. ; and 
he hoped that a like sum would be voted to aid in the establishment of 
Normal Schools, where masters might be instructed. He hoped that 
something would be done to give education a sound and substantial 
character; which it would not possess if left to depend on casual sup- 

ort. Besides, a generation might arise which ‘ knew not Joseph ”— 

The Chronicle observes that Mr. Hume was standing at the lower end 
of the House]—he meant, a generation which had a greater regard for 
that petty and mean economy which sacrificed every thing to the in- 
terests of the moment. At the same time, he was utterly averse to 
the establishment of such a system of education as the one which 
existed in Prussia, and which he deemed the very worst that could be 
introduced into this country. Lord Brougham’ then spoke of the 
amount of charitable funds; which he said, notwithstanding all the 
abuses of their administration, were worth 800,000/. per annum; and 
if the property was made the most of, were at least worth from 

1,200,000/. to 1,500,000/. These funds were not in many instances ap- 





plied to the purposes for which they were originally intended. In some 
cases they had been veryfproperly diverted, as in those of the Foundling 
and Small-pox Hospitals. There were others where the Trustees 
found their own interest in administering the funds according to the 
express instruction of the original donors, but which were productive 
when so administered of public mischief. He seriously warned all 
such as persevered in this practice, that the Legislature would be com- 
pelled to interfere, and oblige them to pursue a different and wiser 
course. He then moved for the returns before mentioned. 

The Earl of Matmeszury objected to the establishment of Normal 
Men qualified to instruct would always be found in the Cen- 
tral National Schools. ; 

Lord Wynrorp said, that Lord Brougham should not have made his 
strong ex parte statements against the Trustees of certain charities 
without notice. He talked of the munificence of individuals who had 
endowed charities; but by whom, he would ask, had this munificence 


: a , | been displayed, but by that body of men who had lately been so much 
perized slave to that degree of independence for which he was once | yilified—the Clergy of the Church of England? 
He knew that Ministers exposed themselves to the oppo- | 


He believed that to 
interfere with the system now existing would produce more evil than 
rood. 

: Lord Broveuam said, he never intended to act in this matter without 
communicating with the Trustees of the Charities. 

He knew that many of these Trustees only desired to be invested with the 
power of abandoning the letter of the bequest, in order to act up to its spirit. 
There was an instance of this at Wakefield or Leeds (he did not know which), 
where there were charitable funds devoted to the maintenance of a grammar- 
school ; but as the law had declared that a grammar-school meant a place where 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew are taught—but not English nor Arithmetic—the 
Trustees had not the power of teaching these more useful accomplishments with- 
out the aid of the law. 

Lord Wynford was wrong in calling the Clergy the exclusive founders 
of the charities of this kingdom. He did not deny that they had done 
much, had sacrificed much time and money in establishing schools. 

He gave credit to the Church and the Clergy for their efforts in aid of educa- 
tion. But there was another body of clergy too, which Lord Wyntord had 
entirely overlooked. What did he think of the sects of the country—of the 
number, the intelligence, and the liberality of the Dissenters? They were great 
coadjutors in the work of education, and by their contributions had increased 
the means of education for the people. They had spent money which was their 
own, and they had the more merit in spending, as they had the less to spend. 
Where the clergy, who had 83,0002. or 4,000/. a year, spent 301., pe who had 
only 3002. or 4001. a year spent 3/. or 4/. ; and he gave them as much credit in 
their humble sphere for their zealous and charitable and pious and liberal ex- 
sending of their thousands, as for the equally zealous and charitable expending 
by the Clergy of the Established Church of their millions ; and he did not know 
why the efforts of the Dissenters should be passed over in silence while th 
strained their throats to celebrate the munificence of the Clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Who but the Dissenters had begun these efforts for education? Bell 
and Lancaster might be regarded as the champions of two sides, but it 
was Lancaster who deserved all the credit of inventing the system of 
writing on sand and of mutual instruction by monitors. In this instance 
the Dissenters had merit. 

The British and Foreign School Society in 1810—quorum pars minima = 
—was composed chiefly of Dissenters. There was the Duke of Kent, whose 
name was never to be mentioned without respect and veneration—there was the 
Duke of Sussex, also an illustrious lebourer in the task of national improvement 
—there was the Duke of Bedford, and there was Lord Somerville—the last, he 
believed, was a Presbyterian, the three other Illustrious and Noble Personages 
were members of the Church of England—but all the others were Quakers, and 
Baptists, and Moravians, and Presbyterians, and Unitarians. In fact, the 
great body of the Society was composed of Dissenters. In 1810 or 1811, the 
Church of England founded their schools, in imitation of the Lancasterian 
schools; but they did not call them the Bell, they called them the National 
Schools. It was clear, therefore, that the Dissenters had commenced this 
excellent course ; and that the Church of England had followed in their wake. 

For so doing, unquestionably the Church deserved his thanks. The 
Infant Schools also were much indebted to the Church of England. 

Two or three persons met together in 1818, and resolved to establish an 
Infant School in the city of Westminster. For some time the only Churchmen 
belonging to this society were the Marquis of Lansdowne and himself. All the 
rest were Dissenters; and they had no connexion whatever with any society of 
Churchmen. To his infinite joy and delight, however, three or four years 
afterwards, he found that the Clergy of the Established Church were deter- 
mined not to be behind-hand with the Dissenters on this point. They came 
bravely forward to establish Infant’Schools of their own. Mean and grovelling 
creatures might have been deterred from doing so, by the apprehension that it 
would be imputed to them that they were merely acting in imitation of the Dis- 
senters. But they were influenced by nobler and purer motives: they gallantly 
resolved to follow in the wake of those whom, perhaps, they thought they ought 
to have preceded. He stated it as a cireumstance highly creditable to them. 
He stated it as a circumstance which highly redounded to their glory. With an 
abdication of superiority, with a self-denial truly admirable, the Church of 
England condescended to follow the example which had been set them by the 
Dissenters, and to establish Infant Schools as extensively—they could not esta- 
blish them more extensively—to establish Infant Schools as successfully—they 
could not establish them more successfully—as the Dissenters had done. 

Then again, after the Dissenters had established the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, he was certain his excellent friends 
of the Church would follow the example set them. Accordingly a 
very little time elapsed after the publication of the Penny Magazine, 
before the Church published a similar work. 

He was not dissatisfied with this; on the contrary, he was delighted with it ; 
but he merely referred to the time, the date, the chronology of the affair. He 
and his friends began, and the Church of England—he would not say followed, 
God forbid that he should say such a thing!—but they came after; the time at 
which the Church of England established their publication was subsequent to the 
time at which he and his friends had established theirs. He did not mean to say that 
it was imitation, but it was posterior. The Church of England had thus 
nobly come forward on three occasions after the Dissenters,—they had come 
forward to establish General Schools ; they had come forward to establish Infant 
Schools; they had come forward to establish Cheap Publications. Although it ’ 
certainly did so happen, that on all these occasions the Church of England had, 
in point of time, been after the Dissenters, there could be no doubt whatever, 
that had the Church of England thought proper to take the lead, instead of 
following the lead, that they would have succeeded, and, in fgct, that they 
must have succeeded, in effecting the objects which they had in view. 

After a few words from Lord WynForp, the returns were ordered, 
and the discussion was closed, 
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5. ApMission or Dissenters To University Decrees. 

On Thursday, Colonel Wiittams brought forward his promised 
motion in the House of Commons for an address to the King request - 
img that his Majesty would signify his pleasure to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge that they should no longer act under the edicts 
issued by James the First in 16/6. This motion was seconded by Mr. 
BuckincuaM; but subsequently withdrawn, to make way for one 
brought forward by Mr G. W. Woon, for “leave to bring in a bill 
to grant to his Majesty’s subjects generally the right of admission to 
the English Universities, ,and of equal eligibility to degrees therein, 
wotwithstanding their diversities of religious opinions, degrees in Di- 
vinity alone excepted.” The speakers in favour of the motion were 
Mr. Woop, Dr. Lusuincron, Lord Joun Russet, Mr. Orv, Mr. 
Hit, and Mr. Baines. On the other side, it was strenuously op- 
posed by Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Goutzurn, aud Sir Roserg Incuts. 
The House divided: in favour of the motion, 185; against it, 44; 
majority, 141. Leave was accordingly given to bring in the bill. 

The arguments on both sides in this discussion were, with scarcely 
an exception, the same as those elicited by the presentation of the Cam- 
bridge petition; which was finally laid on the table on Monday. The 
debate, as reported, appears to have been a very dull one. The only 
smart observation was one by Mr. H1ii; who, in reference to a remark 
by Sir R. Incus that the oath of allegiance was ‘a tax on the loyalty 
© the Dissenters,” said, he never heard that the Dissenters considered 
Xt a grievance to take the oath of allegiance ; but there was a time when 
they were more ready to take it than the members of that learned body 
which Sir Robert Inglis represented. 

He would remind Sir Robert, that the views of that learned body on that 
snbject had been enlightened, not by a polemical discussion, not by any pro- 
found casuist who settled their doubts, but by the presence of General Car- 
penter and a troop of horse in the streets of Oxford. That was an assistance 
which had never been wanted by the Dissenters whemthe house of Brunswick 
had appealed to their allegiance and loyalty. 

In the House of Lords last night, the Duke of GrLovucrsrTEn pre- 
sented a petition from 258 resident members of the Senate of Cam- 
bridge, against the admission of Dissenters to University honours ; 
and Mr. Govutrurn gave notice in the Commons, that he should 
present a similar petition on Moncay. 

6. Miscetianrous Estimates. 

On Monday, the House of Commons resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply; and Mr. Rice brought forward the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, The amount proposed to be voted was reduced, as com- 
pared with that of last year, by 234,000/.; as compared with 1832, by 
726,0001. ; with 1831, by 1,322,000/. ‘These reductions had been effected 
on a gross estimate of 3,346,000/., and amounted to more than one- 
third of the whole. The first vote proposed was 22,5001. for the pay- 
ment of the Revising Barristers under the Reform Act, and was less 
by 8,000/. than the sum voted last year. This was agreed to; and Mr. 
Rice then moved that 11,550/. be voted for the purchase of two pic- 
tures by Corregio, for the National Gallery. A conversation arose 
upon this vote; in which Mr. Warburton, Mr. Rice, Sir R. PEEL, 
Mr. Ewarr, Sir M. W. Riptry, Mr. Rozpucx, and Mr. Ruruven, 
took part. Mr. Ruruven thought the money tuo much to be voted for 
such a purpose, while the poorer classes were suffering so much ; but 
all the other Members who spoke were decidedly in favour of the vote. 
Sir R. Peri said the money was well laid out, that there were not 
twenty pictures in the world finer than these two; 10,500 guineas had 
been offered for them some years since, and as Lord Althorp knew, 
though he could not mention the sum, more had since been offered. 
Sir M. W. Riptey said, that the King of Bavaria was ready to give 
some thousands more for them. 

In the course of the discussion on this vote, the conduct of the Royal 
Academy as regards the hanging of pictures, and the general manage- 
ment of their concerns, and their claim to apartments in the new Na- 
tional Gallery, were remarked upon by several Members. Mr. War- 
BURTON said, that before long it was probable that all the new building 
would be wanted for the National Gallery ; and he wished to know 
whether the power to resume the room to be given to the Royal Aca- 
demy would be retained. To this Mr. Rice replied, that it undoubt- 
edly would ; the arrangement was made on that clear understanding. 
Sir Rozert Pre. contended, that in that case the public would be 
justly bound to furnish the Academy with an equivalent. Mr. Ewarr 

ve notice of his intention to bring the state of the Royal Academy 

fore the House. There was much partiality in the hanging of pic- 
tures and in the preference given to portraits. Mr. Roebuck hoped 
that persons in the garb of mechanics would not much longer be ex- 
cluded from our public institutions. Sir M. W. Ruvxey said, they 
were not excluded from all of them. He had seen last year two sailors 
looking at the National Gallery pictures in Pall Mall; and witnessed 
their delight on viewing a sea scene, with a vessel sailing. One of them 
expressed his pleasure in terms which perhaps he ought not to repeat 
in that House : he said, “* Damn it, Jack, see how well she sails !” 

When Mr. Rice proposed 13,000/. on account of the National Gal- 
tery, Mr, Ewarr again observed upon the “bad preeminence” given 
to portraits over historical paintings and landscapes in the exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy. ‘These portraits were principally the pro. 
ductions of the Academicians themselves, who took care to secure the 
best places for them. Paintings of a higher character, paintings which 
required mind, and were the offspring of elevated feeling and poetical 
imagination, had to give place to exaggerated portraits of some noble 
Marchioness, or some 

“ Lord Mount Coffeehouse, the Irish peer, 
Who killed himself for love (with wine ), last year.” 
Mr. Ewart also objected to the payment of the shilling admission-money. 

Sir Rosert Incuis and other Members said, that the produce of 
admission-tickets was well disposed of, in maintaining schools, sending 
students to foreign countries, and paying servants ; and Mr. Srnciair 
raised a laugh by declaring, that he derived great pleasure from seeing 
the portraits of beautiful women, distinguished warriors, and eminent 
Statesmen. 

Mr. Rornuck wished the Royal Academy to be a national school of 
painting, instead of a place for private jobbing. 

The vote then passed. 
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17,0001. was voted for the repair of Westminster Hall; and 20064. 
for the salaries of certain Professors of Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities; after come opposition from Mr. Rorsuck, who thought the 
public should not cyntribute to the support of the Colleges until they 
were thrown open to the Dissenters. 

Mr. Hurr, Mr. Grote, Mr. Rornvuck, Colonel Evans, Mr. G. 
F. Youne, ind Mr. Ewart, objected strongly to the vote of 95,486. 
for the support of Consular establishments in various parts of the world. 
The inequality, and in some cases the amount of the sums paid to the 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls, was the principal objection. Lord PAL- 
MERSTON reminded the House that he had saved 29,000/. in that de- 
partment ; and maintained that it was quite impossible, owing to the 
variety of duties which Consuls had to perform in different places, that 
any fixed scale of remuneration could be adopted. Mr. Hurr moved 
to reduce the vote by 12,000/. ; but subsequently withdrew his amend- 
ment, with an intimation that he should bring the whole subject before 
the House ; and the vote passed. 

The vote of 10,000/. to defray the expenses incurred under the direc- 
tion of the Record Commissioners provoked several observations. Mr. 
Jervis wished to know what the Commissioners were about— 

He thought that as the Commissioners were well paid, and were assisted by 
a Secretary who received 1,000. a~year, the public had aright to expect that 
they would bring their labours to a close as speedily as possible. , He presumed 
that they were not overburdened with business, for he observed that one of the 
Commissioners of Records was also employed as a Commissioner to inquire into 
the Municipal Corporations. 

Mr. Rice said, it was impossible to say when the labours of the 
Commissioners would terminate ; but great part of the present esti- 
mate was for work actually done. 

The salary of the Secretary was not 10001. a-year; but, in fact, only half of 
that sum. Sir F. Palgrave was not a Commissioner, but was employed by the 
Commissioners as editor of the Folls of Parliament, at a salary of 10001. He 
was also appointed to the custody of the Records of the Chapterhouse, an office 
perfectly compatible with the discharge of the duties imposed on him by the 
Commissioners of Public Records, and the salary of 500/. attached to that situa- 
tion went to make up the salary which he received as editor of the Jolls of 
Parliament ; so that his appointment afforded a means of reducing the amount 
of the estimate. 

Mr. Hawes and Mr. Youne objected to some of the questions re- 
cently put to the Municipal Companies by Sir F. Palgrave, especially 
those which related to the religious opinions of the freemen. The 
motion was finally agreed to. 

The sum of 20,0001. was granted io enable his Majesty to issue mo- 
ney to erect School-houses. This vote seemed to give general satisfac- 
tion. It was stated by Mr. Hawes, that the 20,6002. granted last year 
had caused upwards of 60,000/. to be subscribed by individuals for the 
purposes of education. 

A number of other votes were passed ; and the Committee rose. 

Last night, the House, in a Committee of Supply, proceeded with 
the discussion of these Estimates. ‘The sums were generally voted 
without discussion. Mr. SranLry, on moving that 1457/. 15s. should 
be allowed to defray the expenses of seven emigration agents, took 
occasion to explain the nature of their services. Many of the pooeer 
class of emigrants were entrapped by false information at Liverpool and 
other seaports. In order to prevent this, agents had been stationed at 
Liverpool, Bristol, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Greenock, 
who gave correct and gratuitous information to all who wished to emi- 
grate. The salaries and allowance for expenses were 150/. each a yeat. 
Mr. Hume highly approved of the arrangement; and wished that the 
City of London would appoint an officer with similar duties. 

The Irish Estimates then came under discussion. Mr. Rice said, 
that since his accession to office, he had effected a reduction in them to 
the amount of 104,000/. He now proposed to put 20,000/. at the dis- 
posal of the Lord-Lieutenant for the promotion of education in Ire- 
land. Of this sum, it was intended to give 2000/. to assist the Belfast 
Institution to build some lecture-rooms, the sum of 2000/1. having been 
raised by subscription for that purpose. 

In the course of a discussion which arose upon the grant of 20,0002 
for the Dublin Hospital and House of Industry, Mr. LirrLeron said, 
that the Report of the Poor-law Commissioners would not appear till 
after the close of the session. 

There was a long and somewhat angry debate on the proposal to 
give 8,978/. to the Catholic College of Maynooth. Mr. Sinciain and 
Mr. A. JounstTone in the most earnest manner opposed a vote of the 
public money of this Christian country for the spread of Popery. If 
he voted for this grant, Mr. Srnciarr said, he should betray the cause 
of his country and his God. Mr. A. Jounsrone declared, that hold- 
ing, as he did, a spiritual office in the Church of Scotland, he must pro- 
test against the vote. Lord Manprvitie and Mr. A. Leroy con- 
curred in these sentiments. Mr. Sprinc Rice, Mr. Curtar FErGus- 
son, Mr. Lrrrteron, Dr. BaLtpwiy, Mr. Broruerron, and others 
supported the grant. The House divided: in favour of the grant, 137; 
against it, 11; majority, 126. 

Several other votes were passed. 
and the Committee rose. 





The Chairman reported progress, 


7. MisGovERNMENT OF CANADA. 

Mr. Roesuck moved, on Tuesday, for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the political condition of the Canadas. He supported his motion 
ina long speech, in which he endeavoured to prove, that the provinces 
were at that moment in a state nearly approaching to open revolt,— 
especially Lower Canada, where the House of Assembly had seceded 
from all communication with the Governor, Lord Aylmer, who was 
threatened with an impeachment; and that this discontent was caused 
by numerous acts of misgovernment, and sprang more particularly at 
the present moment from the rash and petulant conduct of Mr. Secre- 
cary Stanley. Mr. Roebuck gave a sketch of the constitution of 
Lower Canada; to which province his speech almost exclusively ap- 
plied. He stated, that the Government was composed of the Governor, 
the Legislative Council, supposed to be analogous to our House of 
Peers, and the House of Assembly or Commons. The Governor was 
assisted by an Executive Council, which, though nominally distinct, 
was virtually the same as the Legislative Council, the persons com- 
posing the former being the majority in the latter. The members of 
the Executive Council were the creatures of the British Government 
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nominated by the Crown, and extremely unpopular with the majority 
of the people and their representatives in the House of Assembly. 
This body, in fact, governed the country, and not only ruled but in- 
sulted the people. Mr. Roebuck described in strong language the 
dangerous consequences which must result from this treatment of a 
high-spirited people, who had in the United States the example of a 
nation perfectly free constantly before them. It was of course a mat- 
ter of deep interest to the Canadians to get into their own hands the 
control of the public money. For upwards of twenty years, every arti- 
fice had been used by the Council to thwart them in the exercise of 
this right, which they possessed by the constitution of the country. 
The House of Assembly had, in order to insure their being convoked 
at least oncea year, resolved to vote the estimates for the Civil List an- 
nually. The Governors, especially the Duke of Richmond, Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland, and Lord Dalhousie, countenanced by the Government 
at home, did all in their power to alter this determination; which they 
characterized as intolerable, and disrespectful to the King. During 
the administration of Sir James Craig, five members of the House of 
Assembly were actually imprisoned by him in the common gaol of 
Quebec; out of which they were turned, without a trial, after a year’s 
confinement. The Receiver-General of the province, Sir John Cald- 
well, refused to give any account of the public monies in his possession. 
In this refusal he was supported by Lord Dalhousie ; but the Assembly 
refused to lay on any more taxes, and thus compelled the Governor to 
draw upon the Receiver; who then, as had been suspected, was proved 
to be a defaulter to the extent of 100,000/. But he was not punished, 
and still remained a Legislative Councillor, in the enjoyment of the 
wealth of which he had robbed the public. The grand object of the 
Government was to obtain a revenue independent of the House of As- 
sembly. For this purpose, a number of discreditable expedients were 
resorted to, which still more inflamed the public mind. ‘The religious 
differences of the people were made the source of discord. The great 
majority of the inhabitants of Lower Canada were French by descent, 
and Catholics in religion ; and it had been a great object to createa Bri- 
tish and Protestant party to counterbalance them. All these circum- 
stances had engendered a bitter spirit of hostility to the petty oligarchy 
by which the province was governed. Lord Ripon, during the last five 
months of his secretaryship, had become aware of the necessity of a 
change of policy; and hopes were entertained by the Canadians that 
better things were in store for them, when, unfortunately, Mr. Stanley 
became Colonial Secretary; and the tone in which he had carried on his 
correspondence with the Government at Quebee was such as to exas- 
perate the House of Assembly and the people of the country in an ex- 
treme degree. The vote by which his despatches were erased from the 
records of the House proved this clearly.’ The first matter on which 
he came into collision with the House of Assembly, was the address 
relating to the Legislative Council, which in 1828, Mr. Stanley, then in 
opposition, had spoken of in strong terms of reprobation. In order to 
ascertain what were the feelings of the country in regard to the Council, 
the House of Assembly suggested, through the Governor, that a con- 
vention should be summoned. But Mr. Stanley was quite horrified at 
the idea of a convention; and could think of nothing but the French 
National Convention and the overthrow of the monarchy. On the 
other hand, the Canadians, who saw the people of the United States 
constantly having recourse to Conventions, saw nothing revolutionary 
or disorganizing in them. Mr. Stanley, with singular rashness and 
ignorance, charged the House of Assembly with a design to overthrow 
the constitution, and threatened them with a coercion bill. This 
menace was answered in the resolutions recently passed by the House 
of Assembly, and answered in the style which an insulted and high- 
spirited people would surely adopt. The Legislative Council, which 
the Canadians wish d to make an elective assembly, was an incum- 
brance at the best out generally a perfect nuisance. It was ridiculous 
to suppose that British authority was maintained in Canada by a dozen 
or two of mischief. making old men; yet the idea of altering the con- 
stitution of this body was equivalent in Mr. Stanley’s mind to an over- 
throw of the monarchy! On another point Mr. Stanley had quarrelled 
with the Assembly: they had passed a resolution that no member 
should hold a place under Government ; and when a Mr. Mondelet, a 
member, did accept of office, they called upon the Governor to issue a 
new writ for Montreal, which he represented. The Governor refused ; 
and Mr. Stanley sent a despatch which justly gave great offence. It 
was like a flippant critique in a review, not like a stateman’s document. 
Yet this resolution was only a copy of one which had been passed in 
1680 by the British House of Commons. Mr. Roebuck concluded by 
impressing uponthe House the necessity of adopting a mild and concili- 
atory policy towards a country situated as Canada is, and of instituting 
an immediate inquiry into the actual political state of both provinces. 
Mr. Srantey replied at considerable length to the speech of Mr. 
Roebuck. He remarked, that although the motion had reference to 
both provinces, the facts were confined entirely to Lower Canada. 
Upper Canada, Mr. Stanley was happy to say, was ina very different 
State, notwithstanding the efforts which had been made to produce dis- 
sensious there. He alluded to the mission of Mr. Mackenzie to this 
country, and the strong representations which that gentleman had made 
at the Colonial Office, respecting ‘the misgovernment of the province. 
Lord Ripon had referred to these representations in his despatches ; 
and the House of Assembly thereupon utterly repudiated the idea that 
there was discontent in the province ; and expressed their sorrow that 
the allegations of such a man as Mr. Mackenzie, who had been expelled 
the House as a gross libeller, should have given foundation for the sus- 
picion. There was indeed an essential difference in the state of Upper 
and Lower Canada. He courted inquiry into the conduct of Govern- 
ment towards the House of Assembly of Lower Canada. The facts 
had been much exaggerated. Mr. Stanley read some extracts from the 
evidence given in the Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
state of the Canadas, which sat in 1828. They went to prove the ne- 
¢ essity of having an independent body of men as a connecting link be- 
tween the Governor and the House of Assembly—such a body, in fact, 
as the Legislative Council, whose members were nominated by the 
Crown. ‘The recommendations of the Committee had been acted upon 
with perfect good faith. The number of Legislative Councillors had 
een augmented, and many of the new members were of French extrac- 
tion, Of this Council, at present, only seven out of thirty-seven were 





under the control of the Local Government ; whereas in 1828, eighteen 
out of twenty-seven members were dependent on the Crown. It had 
been his duty to oppose firmly the measures of the House of Assembly, 
for they were destructive of the constitution of the country. The As- 
sembly claimed a right of control over the finances of the province ; 
and this was acknowledged by the Committee of 1828; but the acknow- 
ledgment was coupled with a kind of stipulation that the Judges should 
be made independent of the province and its representatives. The 
right of controlling the expenditure was somewhat rashly conceded by 
Lord Ripon ; but the Assembly had not voted the salaries of the Judges, 
though it passed a bill providing that they should hold their offices for 
life. Respecting the case of Mr. Mondelet, the office to which he had 
been appointed was not one of emolument, and the appointment did 
not come within the spirit or letter of the enactment which prevented a 
member of the Assembly from holding office under the Crown ; which 
enactment the Assembly decreed, by a resolution, should have the force 
of law before it had received the Royal assent. The preponderance of 
the French Canadians was so great in the Lower province, that if the 
Legislative Council was made elective, the rights of the British resi- 
dents would be abrogated. He would meet the efforts of the discon- 
tented with constitutional resistance. The Government was on its 
trial, and he hoped would have an impartial one. He wished to limit 
the inquiry, however; and would therefore propose as an amendment, 
that a Select Committee should be appointed, 

“ To inquire and report whether the grievances complained of in 1828 by certain in- 
habitants of Lower Canada had been redressed ; and also whether the recommendation 
of a Committee of that House, to whom the question of these grievances was referred, 
had been complied with on the part of the Government; also to inquire into other 
grievances now set forth in the resolutions of the House of Assembly in Lower Canada, 
and report thereupon to the House.” 

Mr. Roesuck withdrew his motion; and Mr. Stanley’s amendment 
was agreed to, after a few remarks from Messrs. O’CONNELL, HuME, 
P. M. Srewart, and Lord Howick. 

8. MiscELLANEous SuBJECTS. 

ADMINISTRATION OF Justice IN Lonpon. The Dill for the trial 
of offenders in London and Middlesex was read a second time in the 
House of Peers on Tuesday, on the motion of Lord BroucHam. 

Beer Brit. A conversation took place, on Tuesday, respecting 
the working of the Beer Act, on the presentation of a petition for its 
repeal by Lord Wynrorp. Lord BrovcHam admitted that in some 
cases it was mischievous. This he thought was principally owing to 
the introduction of the clause permitting beer to be consumed on the 
premises ; which was not in the bill as originally brought forward by 
him. He thought that a more strict enforcement of the police regula- 
tions would prevent nearly all the evil consequences attributed to the 
measure. Lords Kenyon, SurrieLD, and the Bishop of Lonpon 
thought that a vast deal of immorality was occasioned by the establish- 
ment of so many beer-shops. Lord MELzourne said, that the choice 
lay between the present system and the old licensing system. He pre- 
sumed that it was not wished to return to that. 

From the information which he had received, he was inclined very much to 
doubt whether the evils complained of went to the extent that had been repre= 
sented. The increase of intoxication was one source of complaint; but certainly 
it had increased much more in cities, where the Beer Act had comparativel 
little effect, than in small towns and villages; and he saw not how the evil 
could be checked, unless a great change for the better was effected in the morals 
of the people. 

Smuccuinc Acts AMENDMENT Brit. This bill, the object of 
which is to put a stop to the practice of sending smugglers as a punish- 
ment into the Navy, was read a second time last night, on the motion 
of Lord AuckLANnD ; who remarked that the only way to put a stop to 
smuggling, was to lower the duties, so that it should not be worth any 
person’s while to incur the risk of being detected in practising it. A 
brief conversation took place; in the course of which Lord Stranc- 
FoRD said, that Ministers sacrificed British honour and interest to the 
French alliance; and that smuggling was carried on in the French 
ports, for the first time, with the connivance of English Ministers. 
Earl Grey denied this. Lord Srrancrorp reasserted it. Earl Grey 
—‘“I say, no.” Lord Srrancrorp—“I say, yes.” Earl Grey— 
“* Well, so it stands, the noble Lord’s yes and my no.” The bill is to 
be committed on Monday. 


Tue Royat Musicat Festiva. Last night, the Duke of New- 
CASTLE asked if it was determined to persevere in having a musical per- 
formance in Westminster Abbey? He thought the selection of the 
place injudicious and improper. Earl Grey said, it was intended that 
a festival similar to that celebrated in the reign of George the Third 
should take place in Westminster Abbey. The Earl of Matmespury 
thought, that when there were such high authorities as George the 
Third, of glorious memory (if he might be permitted to call him so), 
and Bishop Porteus, there could be no sound objections to the plan 
proposed. [The Morning Chronicle says that the Bishop of London 
was in the House, though he said nothing. ] 


Orper or THE Batu. On Thursday, a message from the King was 
delivered to the House of Commons, relative to the compensation of 
the officers of the Order of the Bath, whose numbers are about to be 
reduced. Yesterday, Mr. SraANLEY moved that the House should go 
into Committee to consider his Majesty’s message. ‘The Speaker left 
the chair ; and Mr. Sran.ry then explained that it was found the num- 
ber of Knights of the Bath had been augmented so rapidly that the 
Order was getting into disrepute. The King had therefore determined 
not to add to the number except in very rare instances ; and to reduce 
the number of officers, now paid by fees, from nine to four. It 
was for compensation to the dismissed officers that the applica- 
tion was made to the Commons. He then proposed a resolution 
authorizing the Treasury to make the compensation. Mr. Hume 
opposed the motion. If the King conferred honours, it was too 
bad that the people should be made to pay for them. He complained 
that the practice of conferring these distinctions on men of literary and 
scientific eminence, which obtained in France and Prussia, was not fol- 
lowed in this country. He proposed to refer the matter to a Commit- 
tee up stairs. Sir E. Coprinsron complained of the heavy charge 
made for fees. He had been charged 386/. ; but he refused to pay such 
an enormous sum, and had never been pressed for it. Sir RoBERT 
PEEL said, that orders of knighthood conferred no distinction on lite- 
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rarymen. What was a blue riband to Sir Isaac Newton? After some 
words in reply from Mr. Srantey, Mr. Hume’s amendment was with- 
drawn. ‘The Committee agreed to the resolution, which is to be re- 
ported on Monday. 


Locat Courts; ImprisonMENT ror Dest Birt. Lord Joun 
RvssELiL, at the morning sitting on Wednesday, said, in reply to 
inquiries from Colonel Evans, that it was the fixed intention of Go- 
vernment to carry both these bills through during the present session. 

CounseEL ror Prisoners. On the motion of Mr. Ewart leave 
was given, on Thursday, to bring in a bill to give prisoners on trial full 
defence by counsel or attorney. 

Worsurr in Private Houses. Mr. Harpy, on Thursday, obtained 
leave to bring ina bill to repeal the Act of the 82d George III., so far 
as it prohibits the assembling of twenty persons besides the family, for 
the purpose of religious worship, if the same be conducted by a clergy- 
man or licensed minister. 

AMENDMENT OF THE GAME Act. Onthe same day, Mr. Lennarp, 
after some opposition from Colonel Woop and Mr. Cripps, was al- 
lowed to bring in a bill to repeal those sections of the Game Act 
which authorized the landlord to prohibit his tenant from killing game 
on the land in his occupation, although he may be qualified and en- 
titled so do by the terms of his lease. This, Mr. Lennard said, was 
one of the grossest acts of injustice ever perpetrated by any Legisla- 
ture. The act had an ex post facto operation. 

Sr. Pancras Pavine Bitt. At the morning sitting of the House 
on Monday, the motion for the second reading of this bill was nega- 
tived, by 35 to 29. 

Navy Pensions Recutatron Act. Sir JAMes GRAHAM, on 
Thursday, brought in a bill to alter and consolidate the laws regulating 
pensions and allowances of civil officers in the Navy. It was reada 
first time, and ordered to be read a second time on Wednesday. 


Donrcitester Untonists. At the morning sitting of the House 
yesterday, upon the presentation of a petition from an individual by 
Major Braucterk, there was a long conversation respecting the 
recent conviction and sentence of the Dorchester labourers. Major 
Beaucierk, Mr. Hume, and Colonel Evans, thought the sentence 
impolitic and too severe; and were of opinion that the voice of the 
country, which called aloud for its mitigation, should be attended to by 
Ministers. Mr. Fercus O’ Connor said, the men had been tried under 
a wrong Act. He complained of the precipitancy with which they had 
been hurried from the dock to the hulks. Mr. Rorsuck was of opinion 
that the conviction was illegal: half the profession would say so. The 
offence for which they suffered was not named in tbe act under which 
they were condemned. Colonel Evans said the sting of the thing, 
as he understood, was in this, that the legalty of the conviction could not 
be brought before the King’s Bench in the absence of the convicts. 
Lord Howick, Lord G. LENNox, Sir M. W. Ruipiey, and Mr. G. F. 
Youne, maintained that the men had knowingly violated the law ; that 
their proceedings were very dangerous, and oppressive to their brother 
workmen, whom it was necessary to protect ; and that there had been no 
undue haste in carrying the sentence into effect. The petition was 
then laid on the table. 








The Court. 
Tuer Majesties paid a visit to the Duke of Cumberland at Kew on 
Monday ; where a party, consisting principally of members of the 
Household, met them. In the afternoon, they returned to Windsor. 

On Wednesday, the King and Queen came to town. His Majesty 
held a Chapter of the Order of the Thistle; at which the Earl of 
Errol was invested with the riband and badge of the order. 

Soon afterwards, the King presided at the entré Levee; and received 
an address from the University of Oxford; which was presented in 
great form by Viscount Melbourne, after being read by the Duke of 
Wellington, dressed in his Chancellor’s robes, and attended by Sir R. 
Inglis, Mr. Estcourt, and several members of the University. The 
King returned a gracious answer to the address. 

The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Recorder, and several Aldermen of the 
City of London, then approached the throne, te present an address 
praying his Majesty to confer on the Londen University the privilege 
of conferring degrees. ‘The King said he would refer the petition to 
his Privy Council. 

At the general Levee, the company was very numerous, and many 
. ar were presented. Among them were Lord Tenterden, Sir 

. P. Campbell, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Clerk, and Admiral Sir T. Hardy. 

In the evening, the King gave a grand dinner to the Knights Grand 
Crosses of the Bath. 

The Queen held a Drawing-room on Thursday afternoon, at St. 
James’s Palace. It was attended by the principal Officers of State 
and cf the Royal Household, and by the Foreign Ambassadors. 
Among the presentat'ons, were Mr. Baron Williams, the Reverend 
Calvin Coltor of New York, Mr. Bannerman, Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Blount, Lady and Miss Margaret Denman, the Countess of Durham, 
and Miss Petre. 

The Queen visited Covent Garden Theatre on Wednesday, and the 
King’s Theatre on Thursday evening. 





The Mictrapolis. 

The Committee of the Court of Common Council met on Saturday, 
and passed several resolutions, in the form of recommendations to the 
Court, which, if acted upon, will have the effect of throwing open the 
Court of Aldermen to the public on all occasions, except when Police 
matters are under consideration ; of diminishing the number of Com- 
mon Councilmen ; and of placing {the election of the Lord Mayor in 
the hands of the whole City constituency, instead of the Livery only. 

On Tuesday, the Court agreed to resolutions in favour of the aboli- 
tion of all sinecure offices in the City ; and of the office of Ale-conner, 
which was deemed rather worse, if possible, than a sinccure. On Wed- 
nesday, resolutions were passed declaring the necessity of reducing 
the expenditure of the City and the allowance of the Lord Mayor and 
other functionaries. 





Last night, a meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor, to petition 
the ‘King and‘ the House of Commons in ‘behalf of the Dorchester 
Unionists. The room was completely filled immediately after the 
doors were opened. ‘There was a tremendous rush from the crowd, 
and vast numbers were unable to gain admission. The Times report 
says that there were three thousand persons assembled. Colonel 
Evans took the chair. Among the gentlemen present, were Colonel 
Butler, Sir S. Whalley, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. D. W. 
Harvey, Major Beauclerk, Colonel Thompson, Mr. Richard Taylor, 
and Mr. Fergus O’Connor. Petitions to the King and the Commons 
were agreed to; and the meeting—which was both spirited and orderly— 
then dissolved. 

The sixtieth anniversary of the Royal Humane Society was-held at 
the London Tavern on Wednesday; Sir L. Shadwell in the chair. 
The sum of 1400/. was subscribed in the course of the evening. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Westminster Auxiliary Bible 
Society was held on Monday evening, at Exeter Hall. The report 
stated, that during the past year 1543 Bibles and Testaments had been 
distributed ; which was less by 400 than the preceding year. Their 
receipts amounted to 501/., which was also a falling off. 

A Convocation of the Dissenters of both town and country is about 
to be held in London, for the purpose.of pressing their claims with 
greater effect on the attention of the Legislature. : 

At ameeting of the Middlesex Magistrates, held on Thursday, it 
was resolved by a majority of 14 to 10, that the Chairman’s salary bill 
should not be proceeded with. 

Mr. Hale Thompson was elected Surgeon of the new Westminster 
Hospital, on Monday, by a majority of 169 to 100 over his competitor, 
Mr. Maitland. 

An inquest was held on Saturday, on the body of the boy who was 
killed by the falling of the scaffolding at Messrs. Combe and Dela- 
field’s. Mr. Cubitt, the builder, said that he considered the scaffolding 
safe ; he had passed under it himself only a few minutes before it fell. 
He had been employed for twenty years on the most important public 
buildings, and never had an accident of the kind occurred before. The 
Jury brought in a verdict of Accidental Death, with a deodand of 507. 
on the materials of the scaffolding ; and added to the verdict that, in 
their opinion there had been gross neglect on the part of the builder. 

The workmen at Buckingham Palace, amounting to nearly forty 
men, struck from their work yesterday week, having joined the Trades 
Union. They were immediately paid all the wages due to them, and. 
every endeavour made to procure men to supply their places. 


In the Court of King’s Bench, on Thursday, a rule for a new trial 
was applied for on behalf of Mr. Ballantine, the Thames Police Ma- 
gistrate, against whom a verdict with 1307. damages was given, at the 
suit of a pawnbroker whom he had illegally imprisoned, for not restor- 
ing the value of a pawned gun, which was burnt at an accidental fire on 
his premises. It was contended that the law was obscure, and the da- 
mages excessive ; andthe Court, thinking that the Magistrate had con- 
ducted himself properly, granted the rule. 

Mr. Thomas Prescott, the son of the late Mr. Prescott, an East 
India Director, and a relation of Mr. Prescott the banker, was tried at 
the Old Bailey, on Wednesday, before Mr. Sergeant Arabin, on a charge 
of forging a check in the name of Captain Gordon, and uttering it with 
intent to defraud Cox and Greenwood. The check was contained in 
a letter to a Captain Wainwright, whom the prisoner personated ; and 
in whose name he obtained the amount, 50/., for which it was drawn. 
The prisoner, when arrested, offered to pay the 501. to the constable, 
and also offered to go to Cox and Greenwood’s. Captain Gordon did 
not appear against the prisoner ; and the real Captain Wainwright (for 
there is a gentleman in the 47th Regiment of that name) did not apply 
for the money. “The prisoner in his defence said, that he had assumed 
the name of Wainwright to avoid his creditors; and that the money 
was a loan furnished to him by a Captain Campbell, who, he supposed, 
had got the letter from Captain Gordon. In the absence of the ma- 
terial witness, Captain Gordon, the prisoner, was acquitted. 

The sentences on the prisoners were passed on b hegrtgye 
were sentenced to death, seventeen to transportation for life, ele 
fourteen years, and sixty-nine to various terms of imprisonment. 

At the Surry Adjourned Sessions, on Wednesday, a case of libel 
was tried, which excited much interest amongst the parishioners of St. 
George’s, Southwark. The indictment was preferred by Mr. James 
Percival, late a collector of the highway-rate in the parish, against Mr. 
John Day, chairman of the Parochial Union Society (established for 
the protection of the parishioners against dishonest practices in paro- 
chial matters), for having published a malicious, false, and scandalous 
libel, reflecting upon his character and conduct. Evidence was given 
at great length; and the Jury having deliberated six hours, returned a 
verdict of Not Guilty against the defendant. In this trial, evidence of 
the truth of the alleged libel was offered, but of course not admitted. 

William Hill, an attorney, was sentenced, on Thursday, to seven 
years’ transportation, for obtaining on false pretences some small sums 
of money from a woman, against whose husband he had undertaken to 
bring legal proceedings, but had not done so. 

At Bow Street, on Tuesday, two booksellers were fined five pounds 
each, for selling unstamped copies of the People’s Police Gazette. The 
Solicitor for the Stamp-office appeared as prosecutor, and stated that 
the Commissioners of Stamps had determined to prosecute all similar 
offenders. [Of course, as long as there is any stamp. duty on newspa- 
pers, this is the only fair mode of proceeding towards those who are 
compelled to pay it. The Stamp-office and the Government have been 
grossly remiss and partial in neglecting their obvious duty so long, in 
the face of many warnings. | 

At the Marylebone Office, on Thursday, John Bennett was charged 
with being concerned in robbing the house of General Bowes, in York 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, of jewellery and plate worth 50001 The pri- 
soner’s son had been butler in the family hot four weeks; and on the 
previous evening, he left his master’s house, in company with his 
father, and had not since been heard of. Mrs. Bowes went out to a 
party ; and on coming home, found that two jewel-cases had been rifted, 
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nto a cab in Oxford Street, saying that he was obliged to make off, as 

a child had been sworn to him. When he got home to Kensington 
Gravel-pits, his son was there, and left a carpet-bag with some linen, 
‘and went off, having borrowed a sovereign. He did not know where 
he was gone. The prisoner was then remanded. 

On Monday, Henry Quick, the boy who stabbed Mr. Weston at 
Day and Martin’s, the week before last, was brought up for final exa- 
mination, and committed for trial. 

Four athletic Irishmen, members of a Trades Union, were held to 
bail, at this Office, on Thursday, for committing a violent assault on a 
brother workman, who refused to join the Union, and persisted in 
working for Mr. Cubitt the builder, against the resolution of the 
Union. 

At Union Hall Office, on Saturday, Henry and John Childs, charged 
‘on suspicion of being concerned in the murder of Mr. Richardson, near 
Epsom, underwent another examination; and were discharged from 
custody, the Magistrates being of opinion that there was no ground for 
supposing that they had any thing to do with the murder. 

William Childs, the brother of these men, was brought before the 
Magistrates on Tuesday, but discharged, as there was no evidence 
whatever against him. 





The Country. 

Mr. John Stewart, one of the Members for Lymington, made a 
tender of his seat ta his constituents on the 2d instant, in consequence 
of his inability, from unforseen occurrences, to keep his pledge to re- 
side among them during the Parliamentary vacations. His constituents, 
however, instead of accepting his resignation, came to a resolution ap- 
proving of his conduct in Parliament, and requesting the continuance 
of his services as their Representative. 

There was a numerous meeting of the Whigs and Reformers of 
Leeds on Monday week, to petition Parliament to establish the vote 
by ballot. Resolutions declaring the necessity of additional protection 
+o the electors in the exercise of the right of voting, and that the estab- 
lishment of the ballot could alone afford that protection, were passed, 
after some slight opposition on the part of some gentlemen, who 
wished to connect the question with the extension of the suffrage. Mr. 
Baines and several others declared that it was owing to the practices of 
the Tory party at the late election that they had become converts to 
secret voting. 

On the 10th instant, the ‘ owners of real property in the borough 
of Leeds,” assembled in public meeting ; and passed some strong reso- 
lutions against the bill for the General Registry of Deeds. It was 
also determined that a subscription should be raised to defray the 
expense of a strenuous opposition to the bill. A similar meeting was 
held the same day at Huddersfield. 

A riot of a serious description occurred at Oldham on Tuesday last. 
On the Monday previous, two members of a Trades Union, ata meet- 
ing of their body, were arrested by some Policemen, after a desperate 
struggle. They were on their road, on Tuesday, to Hollinwood, under 
custody of two officers, for the purpose of being examined ; when a 
large crowd attacked the officers, whom they beat severely, and rescued 
the prisoners. This occurred in front of. Bankside-mill, owned by a 
Mr. Thompson; who was disliked by the Unionists on account of bis 
employment of knobsticks, or men not belonging to the Union. There 
is a good deal of discrepancy in the accounts of what followed. But it 
is certain that the crowd attacked some houses inhabited by the work- 
men, and then the mill itself; which was defended by the workmen, 
one of whom shot one of the assailants. A general sack of the mill, 
and also of Mr. Thompson’s house, then ensued. Every thing was 
destroyed. Mrs. Thompson was allowed to escape. Her husband had 
gone to Manchester; an express was sent after him ; and he returned 
with a troop of soldiers, who dispersed the rioters, and tranquillity was 
restored. ‘Twelve persons were made prisoners, one of them a woman. 

The Magistrates were engaged on Wednesday and Thursday in ex- 
amining the charges against the prisoners. An alibi was made out in 
favour of one, and he was discharged. ‘The others were committed for 
trial, and sent off.to Manchester, under the escort of a party of Lancers, 
on Thursday afternoon. Seven are to be tried at the Assizes, and five 
at the Sessions. The principal charge against the prisoners was the assault 
on the constables. The accounts furnish little information as to whether 
the-first attack was made on the mill, or by the workmen init. An in- 
quest was to be held yesterday on the body of the man who was shot ; 
when this point will probably be more fully investigated. All the mills 
in Oldham and the neighbourhood are stopped. The Unionists, who, 
it turns out, comprise nearly the whole mechanical population of all trades, 
have had several very large meetings, conducted peaceably. They de- 
clare that they will not return to work until their two brothers who 
were rescued, but who afterwards gave themselves up, are liberated. 

Meetings were held last week at Leeds, Huddersfield, Bradford, 
Halifax, and Knaresborough, to petition Parliament to address his 
Majesty for the remission of the sentence on the Dorchester Unionists. 

The distress of the Leeds working classes is represented in the news- 
papers of that place as being almost unprecedented. It appears, how- 
ever, by a comparison of the sums paid to the poor at the weekly 
parish-board, that they are less than were paid at the same period in 
1832 and 1833. The Leeds Mercury attributes this to an improved 
system of management, and the rule of refusing relief to the able- 
bodied except in exchange for work. 

The cotton trade in Lancashire is very brisk. The factories are all 
working full time ; cotton twist is in great demand ; hand-loom weavers 
‘are very much wanted, but wages are low.—Leeds Mercury. 

In consequence of the refusal of some Dissenters at Morley to vote 
‘a rate for the repair of one of the new churches, the Earl of Dartmouth 
has resumed. possession of some land which one of his ancestors gave 
to the Independents to build a chapel on. The chapel was lately re- 
paired at the expense of 300/., and the congregation have been in undis- 
turbed possession since 1765. The Earl demanded a rent of 50U. a year 
from them, if they wished to retain the use of it. This the congrega- 
tion refused. Much excitement against the Church has been the con- 
“, anda page ie has been raised for building a new chapel. 


—_—_—— 


House of Commons for redress of Dissenting grievances, at a meeting 
which was numerously attended, and solely by Wesleyans, on Tues 
day week. 

The parishioners of West Derby, at a Vestry meeting on Friday 
week, refused, by a majority of 5, to vote a church-rate for the ensuing 
year. The Reverend Mr. Blacow, who holds the living, left Liverpool 
early in the morning, to attend the meeting; and a very active canvass 
was made to muster a strong body of supporters of the rate. 

Last week, after two days’ polling, the Dissenters of Loughborough 
elected their Churchwarden, in opposition to the person proposed by 
the Church party, by a majority of 348 to 178. The Dissenters offered 
to give up their candidate‘ provided the claim to the church-rates from 
Dissenters was relinquished ; but these terms were refused. 

In consequence of the fees to barristers being greatly reduced in the 
Crown Court of the county, most of them refused the briefs offered. 
True it is, that Lord Chief Justice Tindal examined the witnesses 
himself in two or three cases.—Notlingham Mercury. 

Mr. Blackburne, Member for Huddersfield, has subscribed fifty 
pounds towards rebuilding the parish-church of that place. 








During the last week, the plantations in Windsor Park have been 
maliciously set on fire in different parts, and considerable damage done, 
though not so extensive as might have been expected had the weather 
been drier. The authorities at Windsor have used every endeavour to 
discover the perpetrators, but without success. 

A most daring highway robbery was committed in Surry at seven 
o’clock on Monday evening. Mr. Hoare, solicitor, residing at Merst- 
ham, was, on his return from Epsom in a four-wheeled chaise, stopped 
by three men ; two darted at the horse’s head, and the third jumped 
into the chaise ; all three presented horse-pistols. Mr. Hoare gave up 
his purse, containing two sovereigns and a half; when the tallest of the 
three, who was in the chaise, said, “‘ You have more.” Mr. Hoare re- 
collected he had; and took from his pocket a purse containing five 
sovereigns and two half-sovereigns. ‘The miscreants then demanded 
his watch ; which he gave. Mr. Hoare had just crossed the road that 
leads from Ewell Common fields on to the Downs, and was entering 
the lane leading to Lord Arden’s, when his horse was seized. 

Mr. Palmer, of Fleet Farm, left his house about four o’clock in the 
morning of Monday sennight, and was proceeding on horseback on his 
way towards Poorstock, near Weymouth, when three men came sud- 
denly from a little copse by the road-side and attacked him furiously : 
having unhorsed him, they all fell on him, beat and cut him, and, after 
rifling his pockets of 160/. in cash and notes, left him for dead. He 
was found about an hour afterwards, lying by the road-side, bleeding, 
and quite exhausted. 

The mail which left Leeds for London on Saturday morning, was 
overturned, about four miles on this side of Sheffield. The horses, one 
of which was a vicious creature, ran away when descending a hill. 
There was no drag to the wheel. Of the four inside passengers, one, 
a young French lady, was hurt, but not severely. Two outside passen- 
gers were terribly hurt: one had his thigh broken, and both legs of the 
other were smashed to pieces. ‘The coachman and guard were both 
very seriously injured. 

The Reverend Mr. Goddard, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and 
Rector of Charlton Kings, killed himself, at a tavern in Gloucester, on 
Tuesday morning: he applied a pistol to his head, charged with three 
bullets. He had been suffering lately from religious melancholy ; and 
had told a friend, that the Evil One had been tempting him, but should 
not succeed, A Coroner’s Jury has returned a verdict of insanity. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. O'Connell, in a long and lugubrious letter, addressed to the People 
of Ireland, dated April 8th, complains of their apathy in petitioning 
for the Repeal of the Union, He demanded a million of signatures, and 
has only got 80,000. This, he says, will insure the defeat of his motion 
by a majority of about 450 to 40. The prevalence of the cholera, which 
has withdrawn the attention of the Irish from politics, and his own 
incapacity as a leader to grapple with so vast a question, he reckons 
among the principal obstacles to success; and describes the phalanx 
composed of men of all parties who will certainly vote against him. 
But he trusts that next year he shall have two millions of signatures; 
and hopes the Repealers will keep up their spirits. He promises imme? 
— to set about the organization of the electors, which shall be so 
complete as to insure the return of Repealers at next election through 
all parts of Ireland, except Ulster. It is curious that, while he attri- 
butes the paucity of petitions, in part, to the terror of the Coercion 
Bill, he mentions Kilkenny, where the bill is in operation, as one of 
the counties which has been most alive on the subject. 

About fifteen thousand Repealers met at Navan, in Meath, on Wed- 
nesday week, to petition for a dissolution of the Union. Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford went from Belfast to attend the meeting; at which he 
also presided. ‘The famous Father Burke, of Castle Pollard, was the 
principal speaker. He concluded his address in these words— 

** Be united ; be as one man; fight the constitutional battle as if with one 
single arm; and you must soon succeed in wresting from your enemies that 
comfort and prosperity which once was, and will and must be again, your own.” 

Four baronies in King’s County have been placed under the Coer- 
cion Act. 

It is said that the celebrated Dr. Doyle’s health is fast declining; 
that little hopes are entertained of his recovery; and that he has lately 
exhibited strong symptoms of an approximation towards Protestantism. 
The secession of such a celebrated polemic from the Catholic Church 
would produce a strong sensation throughout Ireland. A number of 
clergymen are daily and nightly attending his bedside ; and the Protes- 
tants in Carlow me that sentinels are regularly kept up to prevent 
the egress of any heretical sentiments from the learned Bishop's domi- 
cile.—Morning Paper. 

Mr. Robert Maxwell, who was condemned to death.at the Limerick 
Assizes, for shooting at his cousin, Mr. Holmes, with intent to kill 
hira, and was left by the Judge for execution on Wednesday, has had 
his sentence commuted to eighteen months’ imprisonment. The 





he Wesleyan Methodists of Birmingham agreed to petition the 


Grand Jury memorialized the Executive on his behalf. [If Mr. Mase 
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well had been a poor igncrant Whitefoot, nothing but a rescue could 
have saved him from the gallows; but it would not do to hang a gentle- 
man. Yet Ireland is the country of all others where justice should be 
even-handed, and no difference shown to félons, be they peers or pea- 
sants, } 

As Mrs. Crampton, the lady of the Surgeon- General, was reading in 
her drawing-room one evening last week, her clothes caught fire; and 
before her screams brought any of the servants to her assistance, she 
was so dreedfully burned, that notwithstanding the exertions of Mr. 
Crampton himself, assisted by his professional brethren, the unfortu- 
nate lady languished in great torture throughout the night, and expired 
next morning. 








XN 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 

Prince TALLEYRAND had a long interview with Lord PALMERSTON 
this afternoon, and afterwards sent off a special courier with despatches 
to Paris. It is believed that they relate to Portugal; as there have 
been two Cabinet Councils lately to deliberate on the renewed demand 
of the Portuguese Ministers for an armed intervention. The members 
who opposed the application having given way, there is reason to be- 
lieve, that in the course of two or three days something decisive relative 
to this important question will transpire. 


The Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Ambassadors here, have had 
several meetings during the week, on the Portuguese and other ques- 
tions. It is given out at the Foreign Office, that there isa good under- 
standing between them and our Government at present. 


General Mina was in a very dangerous way yesterday, and in great 
suffering ; but to-day he is more tranquil. 





The Portuguese Ambassador has received from Oporto an official 
communication of the entry of a body of Spaniards into Portugal; but 
there is no official account of the fact from Lisbon. 


The intelligence which we receive from Lyons is by no means con- 
firmatory of what the French Government would wish us to believe. 
We have nothing to convince us that the fighting was over on the 15th; 
and by what we can gather from the letter of our Lyons correspondent, 
which is dated the 13th, the spirit of the workmen continued to be so 
unbroken as to render it highly improbable that the conclusion was so 
soon at hand. The hapless city is ruined. Asa City correspondent 
writes to-day—‘ Nothing since the sack of Ismail by Suwarrow has 
been more bloody.”— Standard. 


The spirit and integrity of the ‘“‘ Reformed” House of Commons 
will be tested on Monday, by the motion of Mr. Perer to address the 
King to remove the Earl of Warwick from the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Warwickshire. The common law and statutes of the realm ordain 
that “elections shall be free;” and constant periodical resclutions of 
the House of Commons, for two hundred years, record the great con- 
stitutional doctrine, that it is a gross violation of the liberties and privi- 
leges of the Commons for any Lord-Lieutenant or Prelate or Peer of 
Parliament to interfere in or attempt to influence the election of Re. 
presentatives of the People. 

The facts connected with the last election for the borough of War- 
wick are notorious; and the Reports and Evidence of the two Com. 
mittees of Inquiry indisputably prove, that the landed property and 
money of the Earl of Warwick were the means of the corruption and 
intimidation of the electors of that town. For upwards of twelve 
months preceding the dissolution of the last Parliament, the steward 
and agents of the Earl of Warwick falsely or “colourably”’ rated his 
tenants and dependants for various portions of his local property, for 
the palpable and proven purpose of giving them fictitious electoral quali- 
fications. The same agents defended these rates at the registration in 
October 1832. The bankers of Lord Warwick proved that his stew- 
ard transferred, in various sums, upwards of 3000/. from his Lordship’s 
account to that of his solicitor, Mr. Tissrrrs, the town-clerk, for the 
expenses of the coming contest. It was distinetly proved that the per- 
sons recently convicted at Warwick Assizes of bribery, received checks 
from Mr. Tissirrs on the same bank account; that all the treat- 
ing expenses yet paid were defrayed from the sanie ignoble fund; 
and the Committee specifically reported this agency and pecu- 
niary interference of Lord Warwick in the election. It now re- 
mains to be seen whether the Reformed House of Commons has 
any respect for its own resolutions, and will maintain the authority 
it delegated to the patriotic Committee which so industriously 
and boldly exposed “this infamous corruption The Reform Act was 
designed to extirpate nomination boroughs. If Lord Warwick, the 
chief offender, is allowed to escape his share of punishment, and after 
the Reform Act thus to violate the freedom and purity of election, the 
people will say that the Reformed House of Commons has re-created 
nomination boroughs, and authorized Peers and Lord-Lieutenants of 
counties to practice boroughmongering with impunity. We shall next 
week record the votes of Members present at the motion; and the 
absentees will have to account to their constituents. 


The members of the various Trades Unions of the Metropolis in- 
tend to meet on Monday morning, in Copenhagen Fields, for the pur- 
pose of preparing and transmitting to the King, through the Home 
Secretary, a petition to revoke or mitigate the sentence passed on the 
Dorchester convicts. They propose to mareh in procession through 
the principal streets to Whitehall, with hanners and other insignia. 

his is an unwise proceeding. It cannot be expected to accomplish 
its professed object: what else is it likely to accomplish? Such an 
array of numbers may frighten the timid ; 1t may be turned to account 
by rogues ; it may be made the pretext fora political panic. Above all 
things, save us, people and rulers, from the curse of acting under the 
influence of base, cowardly, cruel, un-English-like panic! 

From the tone of some of the newspapers to-day and the parade of 
preparation as if an enemy had landed on our coast, the Government 
would seem to hint that all good citizens ought forthwith to put them- 
selves into a decent condition of alarm. Cabinet Council meetings— 








gproclamations—troops marching on the Metropolis—bivouacs of Guards | 


and Artillery on Sunday night—musters of the Police at six o’clock 
on Monday morning, with cutlasses and fire-arms—such are the signifi- 
cant indications. ‘“ Something too much of this: ” caution is good, 
but alarm may be carried too far. Lord Mr.zourns will peradventure 
profit by his Calthorpe Street experience. 

The Unionists, on their part, appear to be well-disciplined, and to 
have adopted judicious regulations for avoiding breaches of the peace 
in their Saint Monday gathering. 





MONEY MARKET. 
: Srock Excuan@r, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The Money Market still continues heavy; the pressure of Money Stock on 
the market bas rot been removed. Exaggerated repotts of the events in Paris 
were the cause of a decline in Consols; which on Tuesday were at 903; but 
when the details of the disturbances there become known, the price improved to 
91. In the course of yesterday, the conversation about the Trades Unions which 
took place in the morning sitting of the House of Commons, became known; 
and as it was inferred from the silence of Lord Howrc« that the riots a 
Oldham were of a more serious character than was at first imagined, some very 
extensive sales of Stock took place. At one period, the price of Consols for 
Account was as low as 90, but closed at 90,5 2. Little business bas been done 
to-day ; and the last price is 903 3. Exchequer Bills have declined; the price 
to-day is 48 50. Money is still in demand ia the C'ty; and this unusual state 
of pressure has forced itself on the attention of the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land. It has of late years been customary with that establishment to advance 
money upon loan during the period immediaiely preceding the payment of the 
Dividends, when the bool:s of the various Stocks are shut, avd when, from the 
payments of the revenue into the Exchequer, a large sumof money is withdrawn 
from the hands of the Receivers General, and its crrculation thereby temporarily 
suspended. ‘Till very Jately, such has been the abundance of capital, that little 
advanteze was taken of the offered accommodation; but during the shutting of 
Consols in December and January Jast. a considerable sum was borrowed of the 
Bank. During the last shutting of Reduced 3 per Cents., loans to a great extent 
have been made to the public. In the ordinary course, payment of these loans 
has been required just after that of the Dividends, when money is usually. ver 
abundant: but it would appear from the pressure now existing, that the Bank 
had nearly forestalled the issue of Dividends. The present distress is considered 
to be entirely occasioned by the necessity of repaying their advances. Under 
these circumstances, the Directors came to a determination yesterday, to con- 
tinue their practice of making advances for one month longer. It is stated that 
this resolve has been adopted at the suggestion of the Ministry, who are desirous 
of effecting the reduction of the 4 per Cents. in the course of the present year ; 
but we believe that there is sufficient reason for it in the present scarcity of 
money. 

All the Foreign Stocks were depressed with the Consols at the beginning of 
the week : they have since recovered, and are nearly at our last week’s prices, 
Spanish and Portuguese Bonds must, however, be excepted, as both these secu- 
rities are considerably higher than at our last quotations. The appointment of 
Mr. Roruscnixp to the office of Banker to the Spanish Court, has given an 
impulse to the Cortes Bonds, in which some very extensive transactions have 
occurred: the price on Tuesday was as high as 33}; the intelligence from 
Paris operated unfavourably on the market, and the price was speedily depressed 
to 313; the extensive purchases which took place on Wednesday and yesterday 
forced the Bonds up to 833, from which point a decline again commenced ; and 
the closing price was 33}. The transactions of to-day have been very unim- 
portant: after being at 534 and 38}, the closing price 1s 334.4. The price of 
the Portuguese Regency Bonds has fluctuated between 69 and 724; and the 
closing price this afternoon is 703 71. We have little to remark upon the other 
Foreign Stocks; the business of the week having been almost entirely confined 
to Spanish and Portuguese Bonds. 

Saturpay, TweLve o’Ciock. 

Consols have declined this morning, in consequence of the heaviness of tha 
French Funds, and the forebodings of some speculators on the subject of the 
Trades Unions and the intended meeting on Monday next. At the commence- 
ment of business some excitement occurred, but it soon subsided, and the after- 
part of the morning has passed in inactivity. The fall in Consols has checked 
the advance in the Foreign Funds, especially of Portuguese Bonds. The intel- 
ligence from the Peninsula is very encouraging, and the price of these securities 
has been as high as 714; but is now 703 714. Spanish Stock is also lower ; the 
price of Cortes Bonds in Paris has declined ; and our market is heavy from the 
quantity of Stock thrown on it at high prices, and the temporary cessation of 
speculation. 

Saturpay, Four o’ciock, 

Some considerable sales of Consols have taken place in the course of the after- 
noon, but without producing any further decline; the price has never fallen be- 
low 903, and the closing quotation is 903 4. The Foreign Funds are generally 
lower than in the morning. A large sale of Belgian Stock has been effected at 
982; this Stock is now 984 99. Dutch Stock is also heavy. The principal 
transactions have occurred in Spanish and Portuguese Regency Bonds: both 
these Stocks close lower than in the morning; Spanish Bonds have been 32%, 
and close at 324 §; while the Regency Stock, after having been at 69, closes 
at 704 4. 








3 per Cent. Consols .......+ 90% + Dutch 24 per Cents......... 50% 
Ditio for Account.......... 903 4 French 3 per Cents......... —- 
New'34 pr Cen. Annuities .. 973 8 ) Greek, 1833,5 per Cents.... 1034 4 
Bate MOOG»... <ckecsieens neies 2594 Mexican 6 per Cents....... 39¢ 
(ndia Stock for Account..... Portuguese 5 per Cents...... 704 ¢ 
Exchequer Bills .... ...+4- 49 50 Do Regency Scrip5 perCent. 70% ¢ 
Belgian 5 per Cents......... 984 9 | Prussian, 1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... - Flea Russian, 1822, 5per Cent... l04é 
Danish 3 per Cents....... «+ [ae t | Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent.... 32¢ € 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrivals—None. 
Sailed—From Gravesend, April 15th, Helen Mar, Benson, for the Cape; 17th, Lady 
Feversham, Ellerby, for Bombay; 18th, Monarch, Buchanan, for Ceylon; from 


| Liverpool, 13th, Tyier, Ellis, for Bengal; Mary Ann Webb, Viner, for ditto; Balfour, 


Bee, for Bombay ; l4th, York, Stirling, for China; 16th, Aurelius, Saul, for ditto; 
Memnon, Ekin, for Bengal; and Huddersfield, Noakes, for Bombay; and 18th, 
Louisa Campbell, Macqueen, for Ceylon. 





THE ARMY. 

Wan-orrice, April 18.—13th Light Dragoons—Cornet W, M. Julius to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Hackett, who retires ; F. Burdett. Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, viee 
Julius. 16th Light Dragoons—Cornet R. Pattinson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Agar, promoted; C. N. Clifton, Gent. to be Cornet by purchase, vice Pattinson. 1st or 
Grenadier Regt.-of Foot Guards—Lieut. and Capt. E. G. Douglas to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Des Voeux, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. F. C. Brooke 
to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Douglas; F, W. Allix, Gent. to be Ensign 
and Lieut. by purchase, vice Brooke. Ist Regt. of Foot—Capt. J. A. Allen, from half- 

ay Unattached, to be Capt. vice A. Campbell, who exchanges. 45th Foot—T. Hunter, 
Mtb. to be Assist.-Surg. vice L. Leslie, who retires upon half-pay. 56th Foot—Staff- 
Assist.-Surg. C. Proctor, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Gardiner, appointed to the 83d Foot. 
6lst Foot—Ensign H. Kelty to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jones, promoted; J. T. 
Mauleverer, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Kelty. 83d Foot—Ensign J. T. 
James to be Lieut. by purchase, vice White, who retires ; E. Steele, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice James; Assist-Surg. W. Gardiner, from the 56th Foot, to be Assist. 
Surgeon, 
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LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XIII. 

REPUBLICAN RESISTANCE AT LYONS, ST. ETIENNE, _AND PARIS, 
TO THE ANTI-NATIONAL LAW OF ASSOCIATIONS, AND THE 
ANTI-NATIONAL MARCH OF THE GOVERNMENT, 

« Rassurez vous, les ordres envoyes & Lyon sont impitoyables.”—Srercn or M, Gurzot, 
12th April 1834, ott 
«La plaie n’est pas dans les associations. 
Spreecu 1n CHAMBER OF PEERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, \6th April 1834. 
Srr—Tell the Globe, that the * wolf” has appeared ! Tell the Globe, that 
its ‘trifling riots at Lyons,” which were ‘ all soon put down —and in which 

«only 7 to 9000 persons took part,” according to its statements of Saturday and 

Monday last—turned out to be a rebellion! that for six days the people fought 

in the streets of Lyons; that they often beat the troops and drove them back ; 

that they took possession of four pieces of cannon, and turned them against their 
adversaries; that a ca toner was proclaimed in that city; that the shopkeepers 
and merchants, manufacturers, aristocracy, and middling classes, did not budge 
one inch to help the Government or the troops; that thousands of soldiers and 
citizens have expired ; that the churches, cathedral, and public buildings, have 
been destroyed by cannon-balls, bombs, and mortars ; that from day to day the 
people fought and maintained their ground inch by inch against nearly thirty 
thousand troops; that the movement was years | and reer Republican ; 
that cries of ‘* Vive la ra ” were heard from assembled thousands of 
citizens ; and that the poor and the needy have exposed their lives, aye, and 
have sacrificed them too, in order to endeavour to overturn a government which 
has dared to attack the fundamental principle of human society, viz. that of 
association. And tell the Globe—who, if it will persist in shutting its 
heart to the “cry of the people,” shall at least hear that cry— that at 

St. Errenne similar scenes have taken place, though the details have not 

been supplied us; that at Paris a_ portion of the Republican party, 

though by no means the most formidable or numerous portion, have 
likewise protested with their lives against the horrible Associations Law 
recently passed by the Chambers; that at Chalons, Strasbourg, Mar- 
seilles, Auxerre, and Dijon, other events of a most grave character have 
transpired ; and that from North to South and East to West, the Republicans 
are giving the lie to the taunts of the Globe, which laughed and_sneered at the 
« threatened resistance” to that infamous measure. Tell the Globe, that the 
liberty of the press in Paris is put down by military force; and that the 
Tribune is suppressed by an ordinance of the Minister of the Interior! Tell the 
Globe, that the Government has convoked all the Peers of France to try 
hundreds of Republicans accused of n1GH TREASON, at Paris, Lyons, and 
St. Etienne! Tell the Globe, that the Government, which had proposed to 
reduce its army to 210,000 men, now demands 360,000, men to keep down 
the Patriots and Republicans with swords and bayonets. Tell the Globe, 
that the Government demands nearly forty millions of francs extra for “the 
Department of War,” not to make war for Poland, or for Italy, or for 
French frontiers, or to unite Belgium to France, or in the interest of liberty 
and civilization in the world—but to make war in the Departments 
—-a war of grape-shot, and cannon-balls, and obusses, and petards, against the 
lives and properties of the French Patriots and French Republicans! Tell the 
Globe, that the Government has proposed a law to punish with pEAtuH all 
who shall hereafter construct barricades and fight behind them, and with the 

allies all those who shall construct barricades, even though they shall not 
Echt ! Tell the Globe, that in Paris, on Monday last, many houses were en-- 
tered by the troops, and all the inhabitants butchered in mid-day; whilst in 
their turn portions of the infuriated people actually fired on two of the sons of 
the King of the French, and moreover endeavoured to crush them with 
paving-stones! Tell the Globe, that these are all facts; that the Go- 
vernment is at its wits-end; that the Law of Associations is a dead 
letter; that the manufacturers and merchants of Lyons, who madly asked the 
Government to put down all trade and other associations in that city, are now 
imploring the Government to proceed no further; declaring that they prefer 
millions of associations to one civil war, and especially such a civil war as 
that for the moment terminated in that second capital of the country. Tell 
the Globe, that the master weavers and manufacturers are ruined; that the 
associations of workmen are not put down; that the Mutuellistes and Fernan- 
diniers will continue to meet till they either effect a sozial change in their 
condition, or emigrate from their native land ; and that nothing has been 
gained by the Government during the recent six days’ hard fighting in the 
streets of Lyons, but a momentary triumph over a city reduced to ashes and 
to despair. © Tell the Globe, that the Republicans of France do more than talk 
about liberty, or write about liberty; that they die for liberty; that they burst 
asunder all the ties which bind them to their families, their houses, their 
hearths, their altars, their trade, their city, the spots most endeared to them 
by the recollections of their infancy, and all the tenderest associates of their 
lives; that they arm themselves against illegality, against the violation 
of the Charter, the Constitution, and the public liberties; and that they 
fight day by day, in the streets of Lyons as well as in other towns and cities, till 
the sword of the destroyer has laid them low, and till the hoofs of the cavalry 
have trodden them under foot. And tell the Globe, not to judge after the re~ 
sult is known; nor treat with indifference the fact, that at least for six days, the 
inhabitants of Lyons held out against thirty thousand troops; and above all, not 
to believe those impudent stockjobbing charlatans or scoundrels, who, because 
the firing had ceased for the hour or the week, would endeavour to make them 
believe that the Patriotic party is vanquished, that the Republicans are defeated 
for ever, and that a military despotism may be established in France with impu-. 
nity. I make this war against the Globe, because the Globe is thought by 
some persons to be a Ministerial paper in England ; because it is cited as such 
in the French and German journals; because it advocated for many years with 
talent and integrity the cause of the People; because therefore libels on the 
French people and the French character. in that journal tend to separate the 
people of France from the people of England—tend to create coldness and want 
of sympathy where there cheotd be only good feeling and love; and because the 
Globe is thus essentially injuring the great and good cause of Civil and Religious 
Liberty all the world over. Let me assure the Globe, that it will have bitter 
Moments of reproach and self-condemnation for the course it is now taking. In 
times like these, the People, and not Governments, require the support of the wise 
and the good. In times like these, when attempts are being made to overthrow all 
Constitutional Governments, and to bring Europe back again to the system and 
Principle of the Holy Alliance (I speak advisedly and calmly, and Prince TaLiey- 
RAND knows I can crush any one with facts who would dispute this my asser- 
tion) ; Isay, in times like these, when even the Governments of France and Eng- 
land are more disposed to favour Russian and Prussian policy than to march at the 
head of liberal and progressive institutions,—yes, in times like these, the Globe 
should look deeply and profoundly into the question of France, and should not 
See in this vast subject a party controversy or mere political news, but should 
probe the evil—show up and lay bare the corrupt and infected system— 
and entreat, implore the French Government, not to perpetuate in this country 
& contest against national feeling, national sympathy, and national rights, 
Which at any rate must keep us in civil war, anarchy, and misery. I 
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| do not expect some papers to aid me in this task. I have no right to 

expect it from them. They are too ‘Stock Exchange” in their sensi- 
bilities, and too mercenary in their propensities, to understand the vast 
movements which are now going on in Europe, and above all in France; 
and they only see in them an affair of rise or fall at the Bourse. But the 
Globe ought, from a regard to its former character, to speak out ror THE 
PEOPLE—to open its eyes to the desoluting, the ruinous consequences of the 
present system of French Government—and no longer to be deceived by those 
who either ignorantly or wickedly deceive it. Iv 1s wHo~iy imPossIBLEe 
THAT PEACE OR ORDER SHALL EXIST IN FRANCE WHILST THE POLITICAL 
MARCH OF THE GOVERNMENT SHALL CONTINUE TO BE, BOTH WITHIN AND 
WITHOUT THE COUNTRY, WHAT IT HAS BEEN SINCE MArcH 1831. I have 
told the Globe this hundreds of times since that period. I have told all those 
who have taken the trouble to peruse my letters, that it must come to civil war 
—to contests between father and son—to actual fighting in the streets of the 
cities and towns of France. And now the fighting has begun—and has been 
continued ; and nearly sx THOUSAND PERSONS, including troops and people, 
have fallen in the streets of Lyons! Just think of this—six rHousAND PER- 
sons—each having a father, or a husband, or a brother, ora son, or a mother, 
or a sister, or a wife, or a daughter; many dependent on them, and new 
without food, without dwelling, without shelter, and without hope. Why, I 
cannot write these words without weeping like a child. I should curse my 
nature and my heart if I did otherwise. Srx rTHousAND PERSONS dead at 
Lyons; fighting on the one hand to defend a bad and wicked and anti-national 
law ; and on the other fighting to maintain public rights—the rights of a whole 
nation of thirty-three millions of people! For I will not have the people of 
Lyons calumniated. They are not pillagers or plunderers. It was not the re- 
bellion of the poor against the rich, or of the servant against the master. It 
was a rebellion, if you will; but it was in favour of the rights of association— 
the rights of the press—the rights of personal liberty and personal protection— 
and I will add, for it is the truth, it wasa rebellion in fayour even of the 
Charter and the Constitution. 

Tam not about to occupy my time or yours with a recital of the events of 
these awful days. I can never be the historian of human misery. I regret the 
loss of every soldier, as much as I do of every workman. I am not ignorant of 
or insensible to the duties of a soldier, and even of a general. I equally deplore 
the destruction of the houses of the rich, as I do the rasing to the ground of the 
more humble tenements of the poor. I am not about to blame the soldiers for 
their conduct, or extol the courage of the people at their expense. This is not 
my task, nor does it enter into my views of this subject. The civil war at 
Lyons—the civil war at St. Etienne—the civil commotions at Paris, at Bel- 
font, at Strasbourg, at Auxerre, at Marseilles, at Chalons and everywhere, are 
immense evils. I weep from my soul over them all. But this is not enough. 
It is the duty of those who dare to take upon themselves the task of becoming 
public instructers, to do something more than mourn. They are bound to point 
out the sources of evils, as well as the consequences; and the original cause, a& 
well as the result. 

I repeat, then, that so long as the Revolution of July 1830 shall be dishonoured 
abroad and attacked at home—so long as such men as Prersit, Guizor, Sourt, 
and Turers are at the head of public affairs—so long as the Counter-revolution 
shall conspire against the Revolution to destroy it—so long as no real securities 
shall be given either by institutions, measures, or men, for the future and per- 
manent enjoyment of rational liberty and of a representative government—seo 
long there will be, there must be, civil war; and though for a week, or a month, 
it may be put down in this city or in that department, it will again and again 
break out: for with that which exists, as it exists, the people of France are not, 
cannot, ought not to be, and will not be satisfied ! 

Tam almost wearied of saying and wearied of writing this. But I am a great 
lover of peace, a great lover of order, a great lover of human happiness; and 
asincere and devoted hater of bloodshed, scaffolds, civil war, and all sorts of 
animal triumphs and animal conflicts. I raise then my voice again, to ask 
‘‘ Where are we going to? To what are we hastening? Is our position tenable ?™ 
And I pray the Press of England to raise its voice, and to counsel those whe 
now govern France simply by the bayonet, to change their system—not to 
dream of eventual success—and not for the sake of an obstinate adherence to @ 
line of policy, because once adopted, thus to ruin the moral, physical, intellec- 
tual, and even animal hopes and interests of a mighty and a glorious people. 

I have intentionally said but little of the events of Paris. The conflict wes 
short. The largest portion of the Republicans in the capital did not engage im 
it. A portion of the Social Revolution party showed itself-in the Rues St 
Denis and St. Martin ; and assassinations ss taken place of honourable citizens 
by soldiers, and of honourable soldiers by wretches calling themselves Republi- 
cans, but who were merely thieves or murderers. The events of Paris are doubtless 
grave, but nothing when compared to those of Lyons and the Departments. Only 
a small portion of the Republicans took up armsin Paris. The wiser and more 
moderate portion opposed any movement atthat moment. The National, and all 
its agents, friends, and readers, were opposed to the Paris insurrection, and 
took no part in it. But a large portion of those who did, were men who could 
not and would not submit to the Law against Associations—who formed part of 
the Society of the Rights of Man—who were resolved most resolutely, and are 
still not less resolved on defending to the last their right of association, the li- 
berty of the press, and the representative institutions promised in July 1830 to 
the people. These men fought—fell—have been massacred, or have been taken 
prisoners. The mass of the Republicans at Paris did not move, as they thought 
the moment not favourable, and wished at least first of all to ascertain the result 
of the war at Lyons. This mass rests compact; nothing can shake it; and of 
this-we may be assured, that more than ever the Republicans, aye, and the Pas 
triots too who are xot Republicans, ure resolved on continuing to form and te 
meet in their associations. Not one Patriotic or Republican society has dis- 
solved itself in consequence of the passing of the Asosciations Law. The at- 
rest of two or three hundred members of associations at Paris has: made no sert 
of difference to the mass. ~The principle is the same; and the mere defeat oe 
success of the Lyonnese, is nothing more than an incident in the history of the 
times in which we live. 

Of the movement at Sr. Errenne I know but little. The same Govern- 
ment which repeated for six days that ‘all was tranquil at St. Etienne,” now 
declares that a rebellion broke out and continued on the 11th, 12th and follow- 
ing days; and has ordered the Chamber of Peers to try the offenders—or at least 
such of them as have not been already shot. But the movement of St. Etienne 
was evidently similar to that of Lyons, The people were provoked—exasperated 
—maddened ; and the people did not therefore sit down to calculate their forces, 
or the forces of their adversaries ; but they seized the first guns they could find, 
attacked the depot of arms, and s-vore not to submit to have their liberties 
wrested from them either by bad laws, violent measures, or illegal ordinances. 

I write to-day whilst events are transpiring. I am waiting for news—mot 
Government news, but accurate and bona fide news, from the South and the 
Centre of France. My facts, then, are wanting; but principles are ever the 
same. I write them to the British public through the columns of the Spectater, 
to guard it against being deceived respecting the nature of the resistance now 
going on in France, and which is a resistance to the anti-national Law of Asae- 





ciations’ and the anti-national march of the French Government. What will 
be the result? Why, eventually, the people must triumph. 
Your obedient servant, 0. P. @ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW TITHE PROJECT. 


Lorp AttHorr's propos’tion on the subject of Tithes, is of a 
mingled yarn. By transferring the impost from the produce to 
the rent, it removes all the obstacles which the institution of 
tithe previously placed tothe application of what may for distinc- 
tion be called the farmer's capital, to the improvement of land. 
All that “ belt” of land, as the phrase has been, which has been 
kept out of cultivation because mnine-tenths of the produce would 
not replace the expenses with a profit though the ten-tenths 
would have done it, is completely liberated; as well as freedom 
given to the application of those other portions of the farmer's 
capital which were prevented from being applied to the higher 
dressing of lands of all descriptions susceptible of it. But while 
this is done with one hand, the operation of tithe in checking the 
outlay of /andlords on speculative improvements is carefully pre- 
served, by the provision which makes the annual value of the land 
subject to revision every seven years, thereby giving the Church 
a claim to one-tenth of all the possible improvements. . The effect 
of this is manifestly to prohibit all improvements by the landlord 
within certain limits ; on a principle closely analogous to the old ope- 
ration of tithe upon the capital of the farmer. For example, if nine 
percent be assumed as the profit the prospect of which would tempt 
the landlord's speculation, Lord AtrHorp’s project prohibits all 
speculations that promise between nine per cent and fen. In fact, 
it relieves the farmers, but preserves the twigs of the old birch 
for the benefit of landlords. The Church has always stickled 
violently for its share in the profits that can only be created by 
the removal of its own mischief; and as the Whigs must always 
make a needless concession to somebody, they make it this time to 
the Church. The Landlords are made game of. Not that there is 
any violent interest felt for landlords; but those who are most 
sanguine in their expectations of shortly seeing the lion taken by the 
beard, may be the least disposed to begin the contest by nibbling 
at his tail. Why cannot the thing be done as it was done in 
Scotland? A Scottish minister sometimes sets up a claim for an 
increased sum out of the ¢einds; which amounts to averring that 
he has not got a sufficient portion out of the original valuation. 
But there is no such thing as saying to the landlord, ‘“ You have 
doubled your rent by improvements, therefore double your pay- 
ment to the Church.” 

The noble mover, if correctly reported, appears to have been 
sorely puzzled on the question of Poor-rates. The simple object 
to be attained would appear to be, in a case for example where 
the Church has now 200/. a year from tithes, to discover the means 
of giving it the same 200/. a year by a levy on the rent, taking 
into the account always that the rent will at the same time be 
augmented by at least 2007. Without this last consideration, the 
taking the tithe out of the rent, as in the famous case of carrot- 
seed where the tithe was 8/. an acre and the rent 27., might bea 
conundrum for the feelosophers. See if some portion of the Col- 
lective Wisdom does not ask this very question; and if the Go- 
vernment can answer it. 








AIDE-TOI. 


Arter determining the aim of such an association, viz. the super- 
session of the Whigs by a better commodity, the next is to display 
some of the objects, by the avowal of which, adherence might be 
courted. And here it cannot be expected that any scheme should 
gain unanimous approval in all details; but it is worth trying to 
make something like a good average sample. The leading indica- 
tion would be, to take up all those points on which the Whigs 
have committed themselves by treachery. The repeal of the 
Taxes on Knowledge shines in the first rank; with the additional 
light thrown on it by the transportation of unfortunate men for 
not knowing, what the Whigs had previously determined to make it 
difficult to know. Military Flogging, which the Whigs roll likea 
sweet morsel under their tongues now they are in office, and Im- 
pressment, come under nearly the same class. The repeal of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act must of course be forced upon them, be- 
cause they opposed it; the removal of all the other badges of 
slavery which they once opposed, and now preserve for use; the 
cleansing the stable of the Law, in fact giving us something that 
may be decently called a law; the promotion of Public Education. 
In the same spirit should be taken up the removal of the Corn- 
laws ; the opening of the Universities, especially since the irre- 
sistible observation of a City commentator, that the desire of the 
Universities appears to be, that the Dissenters shall neither share 
in the advantages of the Universities, nor be allowed to have one 
of their own; a settlement of Irish difficulties, on the broad ground 
that the Government is bound either to content Ireland to the 
extremest verge of reason, or concede any kind of indepen- 
dent government she may ask. The people have had enough 
“of keeping Ireland as a warren for aristocratic greyhounds to 
flesh themselves in. It should be left to Irish honour, to do the 
least they can in supporting the landlords’ robbery on the public 
in return. The extension of the suffrage; shortening of Parlia- 
ments; vote by ballot. In foreign policy, an avowed support of 
civil liberty abroad, to the utmost extent the interest of the country 
in the given case with all its probable consequences may warrant. 
A declared surrender of unjustifiable claims on foreign nations, 
as for example on America for impressment of seamen, before 








war gives magnitude to a question which Englishmen will never 
be so base as to defend. In general conduct, to act upon the rule 
of always assailing the point that will easiest come down, and 
thereby laying an increased base for future operations. Next, of 
things to be disavowed. First, the plunder of the fundholders to 
save the larffllords. Secondly, the taking the property of the 
Church to give it to those same landlords, Whether the compen- 
sation for the West Indians might not be taken out of it with 
artist-like graduality, and the Church be fully repaid by the 
treasure in heaven so good a work would lay up for them,— 
not forgetting also a certain Austrian loan given by the 
Tories to the Church to escape the ill example of repayment 
to the people,—might be considered as reserved points. Thirdly, 
the paper-money fraud inall its branches. Fourthly, monopolies 
of all kinds. On these points, positive and negative, such an 
association should move briskly; as believing that the Whigs 
have shown themselves of safe, and that if men do not work 
while it is called to-day, and cause the movement to go forward 
instead of backward, the extreme probability is that they will 
soon find themselves lying under the measureless tyranny of a 
number of half-informed and thoroughly-frightened old gentlemen, 
as is the case in France. 
Next week on the question of form. 





CIVIC RETRENCHMENT ; COUNTING THE COST. 
Tue days of civic glory are passing—past !—never to return. 
Even the Lord Mayor's Day is to be shorn of its splendour. Mr. 
CHARLES PrEArRsON, that unsparing foe to Magisterial finery 
and feasting, turtle and hops, brought forward some resolutions in 
the Court of Common Council, the other day, for curtailing the 
Lord Mayor’s expenditure. He said, 

‘¢ The time had arrived when the civic exhibitions, with the Mayor as chief 
performer, could no longer be tolerated. He had in disguise mixed with the 
attendant crowd on a Lord Mayor’s Day, and he declared that the whole parade 
was the subject of the most contemptuous sneering, even amongst the children ; 
and that the apprentices, instead of being moved, as they were in the days of 
Whittington, with the a xy of competition and glory at seeing the gilt coach, 
laughed aloud as it trundled along. This scorn and contempt were the result of 
the attempt to call back to people the recollections of their childhood. This 
was no time for puerilities. Pantomime had been driven even from its proper 
sphere. The nursery tales of Cinderella and the Goose with the Golden Eggs 
were no longer endured, but gave way as the light of education advanced ; and 
surely the pantomimic and clownish displays of civic barbarisms ought no longer 
to be cherished.” 

The Court agreed with the orator, and unanimously passed the 
resolutions; so that the next Lord Mayor's Day may be as sober, 
and the ceremonies as brief, as the most sturdy Utilitarian could 
desire. The fact is doubtless as Mr. PEARson stated, that the 
people would no longer endure to be faxed for the support of 
these childish exhibitions. A wonderful deal of extravagance 
has been laughed at and tolerated, merely because the paying 
many were not aware that it was their money which went to pro- 
vide the finery with which Lord Mayors and Aldermen were decked 
out. Now, however, men begin to count the cost of every thing, 
from a palace to a potato, and are anxious to geta king anda 
supper at the cheapest rate. Every thing now is a question of 
money. Mr, PEArRson mentioned, that 

‘¢ His friend Mr. Joseph Parkes, upon coming to London, full of the great 
subject of the Reform Bill, happened to get into acab; and the gentleman who 
drove the cab being a person of communicative disposition, Mr. Parkes asked 
him what he thought of the Reform Bill. ‘ The Reform Bill,’ said he, ‘ why, 
I'll tell you what, Sir, it’s all a question of wittles.’ The poor fellow answered 
the question as accurately as briefly ; and he could not better describe the matter 
before the Committee, than by telling them that it was nothing but a question of 
wittles.” 

This is very true. The Reform Bill has done little for the mass 
of the community, unless it enables them to live in greater com- 
fort. If it tend to produce good government, it will have that ef- 
fect indirectly. The expenditure, and consequently taxation, will 
be diminished; monopolies and other restraints on industry and 
the power of production will be abolished; and thus, by a short 
process, the benefits of the Reform Bill will be felt in the pockets 
of the poor. 

It may be well not to push our conclusions too far; but all 
must see to what this determination to get every thing for as little 
money as possible must lead, when directed towards matters 
relating to the government of the country. Men are already 
asking themselves, whether a President is not cheaper than a 
Monarch, an Elective Upper House than a Senate of Hereditary 
Peers. They are already puzzling their brains to know why we 
should go to war with foreign nations; and why, if we are to 
keep at peace, a national guard is not as good for defence, or 
better, than a standing army, which costs eight millions a year? 
When our Representatives are required to vote large estimates 
with the view of maintaining the dignity of the Crown and the 
integrity of the Constitution, let them ponder these things, and 
ask themselves whether an economical Minister is not the best 
support of the government of King, Lords, and Commons ? 





“JOHN” RUSSELL'S REASONS FOR WHIG 
UNPOPULARITY. 


Tue defeat of the Ministerial candidates at Gloucester and Dudley, 
and the unequivocal assurance given to Mr. Warrg by his con- 
stituents at Hastings, that his proposed connexion with Govern- 
ment would cost him his seat, were alluded to by Colonel Evans 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday, in such terms as to pro- 
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voke Lord Jonn Russeut to a very unfortunate display of what, 
we presume, he intended for jocularity. The reason why the Mi- 
nisterial candidates lost their seats in the House, could, said Lord 
Joun, be very easily explained. 

‘“¢ The members of former Cabinets had a ready course to regain entrance to 
the House, through a constituency of but few individuals. That, however, was 
not the case since the passing of the Reform Bill; and the present Ministers, 
almost to a man, represented large constituencies. What had, therefore, taken 
place was not to be wondered at. At the time of the discussion of the Reform 
Bill he foresaw that such might be the case, even though the Government rag 
the full share of the confidence of the People, which it ought to have ; and in that 
he was not mistaken. With respect to the two instances in which the elections 
had failed, Gloucester and Dudley, he thought that the fair inference to be drawn 
from the result of those elections was, that Government had been going too 
rapidly on in the way of innovation ; and the people, in order to put a stop to 
such things, had sent Conservatives into Parliament.” 

The subject is hardly one for joking with. Mr. CrAvEN 
Berkevey and Sir Jonn Campse tt think it a very serious mat- 
ter; and what is of more consequence, the Reformers of England 
are displeased and disappointed, not by any means amused, with 
the turn things have taken. The Reformers have the power in 
their own hands of returning whom they choose from Gloucester, 
Dudley, and Hastings; but they no longer consider it a recom- 
mendation to a candidate that he is the colleague of Lord Jonn 
Russewu and his fellow Whigs. They see little difference between 
the mere partisans of the present Government and the Con- 
servatives, and therefore will not bestir themselves to secure the 
election of the former. Lord Jonn RussEtt himself will probably 
take refuge in Tavistock from the ire of his Devonshire consti- 
tuents; for it happens, luckily for him, that his father still retains 
a pocket borough, with a “ constituency of but few individuals.” 

Lord Joun RussExu does not believe that Government is un- 
popular because it has been going on éoo rapidly with the work of 
innovation. He knows too well that its spiritless policy, its 
tampering with Toryism, has blown its popularity to tatters. It 
may be very dignified and aristocratical to pretend indifference on 
the subject, and to sneer at the displeasure of the nation; but it 
was by quite a different road that Lord Joun Russeix found 
his way into the Cabinet. What is he, and what are his Whig 
colleagues, when deprived of the popular respect and attachment ? 
Helpless aristocrats, of less popular manners than the Tories. 





LORDLY HORROR OF PAUPER INTEMPERANCE, 


A piscussion arose in the House of Peers on Tuesday, relative 
to the suppression of intemperance; which it was alleged had in- 
creased alarmingly throughout the country, owing to the facility 
with which beer-shops are opened. The men of claret and cura- 
coa have no feeling for the infirmities of the men of gin and malt 
liquor. Lords Wynrorp, SuFFIELD, and Kenyon enlarged upon 
the evils of beer-drinking ; the Bishop of Lonpon is horrified at 
the quantity of gin consumed in London; and Lord ELLENso- 
ROUGH, who generally lets the cat out of the bag, declared that 
a return to the dicensing system was the one thing needful. The 
destruction of jobbing and magisterial importance, which the 
Beer Act effected, is the real secret of muchof the outcry against 
it. What man in his senses believes that Lords Wynrorp and 
ELLENBOROUGH are really anxious about the morals of the people? 
We give Lord SurFriEexp credit for sincerity; because he has la- 
Voured in other ways, much to the annoyance of his “ order,” to 
mend the morals of the poor—he has done his best to rid the 
country of the curse of the Game-laws. About one-third of the 
commitments in England and Wales are for offences against these 
creations of feudal tyranny and Norman oppression. Beer-shops may 
to a certain extent be productive of evil, but not one tithe of that 
which the Game-laws occasion. But we hear of no virtuous de- 
The Bishop of Lonpon would have 
“a mutiny in his diocese were he to prohibit the parsons from 
shooting and the chase. But gentlemen never drink beer in shops 
by the road-side; and therefore it is safe to interfere with the en- 
joyments of those who do, under the pretence of improving their 
morals, Lord Brovenam thinks, that if a regulation were made 
to prevent the consumption of beer on the premises where it is 
sold, the labouring men would take it home to their families. No, 
no—they would take it to a neighbour's house, and drink it there. 
Nine times out of ten the poor man is driven by the discomforts of 
home to the alehouse; and it is beyond the might of Lord 
Broveuam to drive him back again. Hecan only be induced to 
spend his evenings at home, and his spare money with his family, 
by making that home comfortable for him; and this cannot be 
done by an arbitrary clause in act of Parliament. 

It would seem that some measure is meditated, which, what- 
eyer may be the motives of those who support it, will be deemed 
by the working classes an attack upon their private enjoyments. 
They are already threatened with Sir ANpREw AGNeEw’s Sabbath- 
bill; and now the Peers wish to shut up the beer-shops. In the 
present temper of the labouring population, it is pretty certain 
that all such proceedings had better be left alone. Surely the 
existing laws confer sufficient power on the Magistracy to suppress, 
or at least to punish, intemperance and acts of violence. One 
would suppose, from the style in which some gentlemen hold 
forth in Parliament, that the laws against drunkenness were a 
dead letter, and that the authority of Magistrates to punish 
offenders was taken away with the privilege of jobbing in alehouse 
licences. But such is not the fact. There is no country where so 
great a variety of severe laws exist ready to be turned against the 





poor. Before we adopt any new 1egulations for circumscribing 
the enjoyments of the working classes, would it not be wiser as 
well as more merciful to endeavour to restrain their occasional 
excesses, by means of the old laws? Every appearance even of 
legislating against a class, and that class the humblest but the 
most numerous, should be sedulously avoided at the present time. 





MORE POST-OFFICE MYSTIFICATION. 


Tue Post-office people labour hard to mystify the public on the 
subject of the expense and management of their department. 
And this by no means surprises us ; for the facts are such as they 
may well shrink from presenting in their naked form to the view 
of the country. More than once we have alluded to the im- 
mense expenditure on Steam-packets. In the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons of 1832, on the Post-office Com- 
munication with Ireland, a summary of the Steam-packet disburse- 
ments and receipts at the Holyhead, Liverpool, Milford, and 
Portpatrick stations, is given. The statement is dated from the 
Post-office, signed I’. FrEELING, and is as follows. 


ToraL DisBURSEMENTS, Tota Recerpts. 








Liverpool. csresccccrsccsssocess £222,214. .eccccccees ésecsceeed £105,505 
FIOLYROAD sys rodvassesoscdiveve BSGiGOS. > ciccrssccvsonscceses 113,749 
IEUUEG ssccnubecdssnsevesvereys RT4j021  siccsccccececcctacce 19,876 
POrtpattick oscrcacsssescocces SEALS. cscisrsccessovssssss 13,869 

£681,648 £250,999 


This leaves a balance of loss of no less than 430,6497. But 
these returns are only brought down to January 1832; and as it 
appears from details- i the same return, that the annual loss is 
about 35,0007. we must add 70,0007. to get the sum total of loss 
to January 1834; and then it will appear that 500,0002. of public 
money has been'sunk on this steam-packet business. Mr. WAL- 
LACE Wished to have the account brought down to 1834, and gave 
notice of a motion to that effect; but Mr. VeRNoNn SmitH—a Lord 
of the Treasury, who is charged with the task of defending the 
proceedings of the Post-office people in the House of Commons— 
substituted a very different account from that which Mr. Wat- 
LACE required. His statement, which was ordered by the House 
to be printed on the 24th of last month, merely furnishes an ac- 
count, of the “* Net Expense of the Maintenance of the Steam- 
packet Stations, on an average of receipts and disbursements, 
from the date of their introduction.”. The account takes in Dover 
and Weymouth; but, for the sake of comparison, we shall only 
put down the cost of the four stations mentioned above; viz. 


LIVER DOOM. cesscsecencassscnsecesess £5,687 0 0 
Holyhead... .cssccccccccscessccsess 4,445 0 O 
TPNOWNE EGS cone alascwssedesssetecesss 12,194 0 O 
Port patrick csc sessisscccasssssices 1,814 0 0 

£24,140 0 0 


The contrivance by which the smaller amount is made out, is 
by omitting all mention of the first cost and outfit. But the cost 
of building ought to have been included, because the packets wear 
out rapidly, and require repairs equal to new building. The 
newest is now eight years old; and a great expense for renovation 
will soon be incurred, and in fact is now going on. 

The return which ought to have been made was—a continuation 
of the one which gives the totals of receipt and expenditure since 
the establishment of the Steam-packet service, in 1821. This, as 
we have shown above, would make out a loss of five hundred 
thousand pounds. It should also be remembered, that private 
companies of indisputable responsibility would have gladly carried 
the mails for a mere trifle, in order to be free from Government 
competition in the carriage of passengers. 

This is a specimen of the mode in which the managers of the 
Post-office strive to puzzle and overreach all who presume to ques- 
tion their fidelity and skill in the conduct of their department. 
But, not content with mystifying the returns themselves, the Duke 
of RicuMonp has adopted the novel plan of accompanying them 
with his.own remarks. He gets a Lord of the Treasury, with the 
assistance of the Post-office people, to make out returns contrived 
so as to conceal the truth, and then argues upon these returns 
so as to produce false impressions. Thus, persons who have 
‘paid little attention to the subject, would, in the first place, be 
led to conclude from the return, that the steam-packets, from 
the date of their introduction, had only cost the country 
about 28,000/., instead of 500,0007. And then the Duke adds two 
long folio pages of assertions, to persuade the Representatives of 
the People, that the only mode in which the expenditure could 
be diminished, would be by abandoning the Milford and reducing 
the Holyhead station; observing, emphatically, that “the Post- 
office does not recommend either of these reductions.” To be 
sure not!—when were the Post-office people anxious to lessen the 
cost and the patronage of their department? There is a great deal 
in this memorandum of the Postmaster-General which deserves 
animadversion; but at present we shall content ourselves with 
calling attention to the following passage— 

*¢ The Post-office is not responsible for the original expenditure of the build- 
ing and outfit. Not astep was taken, nor was a steam-packet built for any 
station, without full previous communication with the Government of the time 
and the Treasury ; and the whole of its proceedings in this respect have been 
with their concurrence, and under due authority.” 

Now it appears from the Reports of the Revenue Commissioners, 
that two Committees of the House of Commons most strenuously 
disapproved of the Post-office becoming shipowners. Lord WaAL- 


, LACE’s Commission exposed the heavy loss and the jobbing which 
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the system created; and Lord W arzace’s opinions coincided with | 


those of Lord Liverroot, and several of his coadjutors, though 


| 


there has for years been some secret influence at work, by means | 


of which the Post-office has contrived to have its own way. 
supposing that the Treasury did sanction the purchase and build- 
ing of steam-boats, does that justify the extravagant expenditure 
and the gross jobbing of the Post-oflice functionaries ? Were they 
not bound to be prudent and honest in their disposal of the public 
funds; and are they not responsible for any misconduct which 
they may be proved to be guilty of? Doesa mere Treasury mi- 
nute give indemnity to official men who may be proved to have 
been unfaithful servants of the public? The Duke of RicnMonp 
may think so; but we trust the Representatives of the People will 
be of a different opinion, and rigidly inquire into his proceedings 
and those of Sir Francis FrEELING and his set; in order that if 


| er after all. 


But, | 


122. Thus, Mr. Editor, 
experience is the great teach- 
It neither rea~ 
sons nor debates, but carries 
conviction and proof; and 


| nothing but mental derange~ 


they have been belied, justice may be done them; and if they | 


have really mismanaged their department, as we think is plain, 
a better system may be adopted without loss of more time and 
money. 





CORN CATECHISM. 
( Continued. ) 


A. Waiving all question of the accuracy 
of the twenty per cent, what sense is there 
in first throwing an enormous sum into the 


118. As it appears, on in- 
disputable authority, that the 
manufactures of | England 


are already protected to the 
extent of very nearly twenty 
per cent beyond agricultural 
produce, what more can be 
asked for keeping good faith 
in view ?—Nimrod on the 
Corn-laws. Age. 18th April 
1834, 


119, —unless the rampart 
of the country, the agricul- 
tural community, is intended 


to be destroyed.— Ib. 


further. 


sea by paying an extra price for corn, and 
then throwing away another enormous sum 
(twenty per cent greater if Nimrod will have 
it so) by paying an extra price for manufac- 
tures; and then ingeniously setting off one 
loss to mend the other loss? If Nimrod’s 
horse was spavined on one side, ‘ what 
more could be asked” to mend it, than 
having him spavined on the other? 


A. The agricultural community is to be 
brought into the ways of honesty, like other 
people. It is to be brought to carry on its 
trade to the exact extent of what other peo- 
ple want to buy from it, and not an inch 


And till it does this, it is not the rampart of the country, but 


the leak and bog-hole of the country. 


120. * But,” said a friend 
to me the other day, ‘‘ have 
you read Colonel Thomp- 
son’s Catechism on the Corn 
Laws?” I replied, I had 
not; I thought it too cheap 
to be good. But I looked 
into it, and was very soon 
satisfied. Common sense will 
not allow me to listen to ar- 
guments in which questions 
of fact are not takeu into 
consideration. Observe, for 
example, the answer given 
in page 60, to the following 
proposition in a Number of 
the Quarterly Review, ar- 
ticle “ Agriculture and 
Rent: "— 

“If the Corn question 
could be disposed of (says 
the Reviewer) without re- 
gard to the wishes, or even 


A, Nimrod is simply too good for his 
work. He is one of God Almighty’s aris- 
tocracy in a queer place; and cannot con- 
ceive people’s being so chivalrously stupid, 
as those whose side he has undertaken to 
espouse. Nevertheless, it is true after all, 
that his friend the “* Quarterly” was trying 
to persuade the public there would be danger 
ofafamine. The direct fraud and blunder 
it was trying to push forward, was the con- 
founding a diminution of the English-grown 
corn, with a diminution of all the corn there 
would be to eat; and the context is there 
to prove it. Nimrod cannot conceive such 
imbecility ; but it is not the less there. If 
Nimrod can prove that the “ Quarterly” was 
there trying to impress, for enmelt, that 
there would be danger of subserviency to 
foreign countries,—then the writer of the 
Catechism was following the wrong fox. 


the prejudices, of the class engaged in agriculture, the result would be an 
alarming reduction ir the quantity of grain annually grown in this country.” — 


See p. 442. 


To which the Colonel gives the following sage reply :— 
*‘The quantity grown will not be diminished, unless prices fall; and prices 
will not fall, unless the grain obtained, either by importation or otherwise, is 


increased.” 


Can any thing in logic surpass the absurdity of this answer ? In God’s name, 
what would be the object of a tree trade in corn, but an increase of quantity ?—Zb. 


121, I should like to have 
Witnessed the meeting be- 
tween themselves and their 
bailiffs, on market evenings. 
It would have resembled this 
(to myself, well known) dia- 
logue:—‘* Well, John, did 
you get 15/. a load—([not a 
S.iving price, observe, on the 
average of the last twenty 
years|—for the wheat ?”— 
**Oh, no, Sir; the millers 
told us they could buy better 
foreign corn at 2l. per load 
ess money.” —Jd. 


A. What they would have said (and they 
have said it all, and in print too) would have 
been, ‘‘ You know, John, if the people can 
get corn for 13/., we cannot be such rogues 
as to wish to force them to give us 15/. 
You know it would be dishonest ; and you 
are a class-leader, they tell me, among the 
Methodists. And all people, you know, 
John, whether Methodists or not, should 
keep within the rule of doing to others as 
they would be done to. Either you or I, 
John, would kick the shoemaker out of the 
house, who should tell us we ought to give 
him 10s. a pair. for shoes when as good were 


selling on the other side of the way for 7s. 
Besides, ‘John, did you ever take your old master for a fool ? Was not 
he always able to set a mouse-trap as well as another? Do you think 
he is such an ass as not to know, that if he could force the people, ay 
John, to give 15l. for corn instead of 13/., it would all come round upon 
us in the poor-rates, and the impossibility of finding employment for 
our bairns? What is to be done withall your long-legged lads and mine, 
if we shut up the country on a given quantityof corn? No, no, John, 
we will have rent for all the land that will bring corn that people will 
honestly buy of us, but not a bushel more; so tell the tenants I shall 
reduce their rents, because we must all help to bear the scrape the num- 
skulls of the landed interest have brought us into. But when the Corn- 
law is removed, John, you know I expect them within a twelvemonth 
to’return to their old rents, or show the reason why. You and I, John, 
did not learn to snickle birds together ‘a’ top o’ d’ Wauds,’ to have salt 
put-upon our tails.in this: manner in our old age.” 


ment can induce a man to 
combat its decisions. —JZb. 


123. I will admit, for ar- 
gument’s sake, that open 
ports would not occasion the 
prices of British corn to fall, 
unless under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. But in the 
case of a wet harvest in Bri- 
tain (we had three wet ones 
out of four a few years 
back), and a dry one in Po- 


| land, and other corn-grow- 


ing countries, what would 
be the situation of the Bri- 
tish farmer? It is almost 
needless to give the answer 
—his produce would be low 
in proportion to the expense 
at which he had produced 
it; and I suppose these le- 
islating Colonels have some 
idea of the vast expenses at- 
tending a wet corn harvest. 


claim of the agriculturists 


A. Nimrod see-ho-s his hare too soon. 
** The great teacher” happens to be all on 
the other side. Wait for a few more quar- 
ters’ schooling of ‘ the great teacher.” 


A. Nimrod need not trouble himself 
With open ports not causing the prices of 
British corn to fall, unless he likes. It 
was only a folly, on the part of men who 
put forward the wrong reason because they 
did not know how to advance the right. 
But, as he says, it shall be supposed to be 
done only to clear the argument. 

The answer to the plea of wet harvests 
is, that the farmers and owners of land are 
bound to make their reckonings on an aver- 
age of seasons, and carry their cultivation 
of land just so far and no farther. If they 
do not know how to doit, that is their busi- 
ness and not other people’s. Suppose an 
underwriter was to make his calculations on 
all his ships coming home safe, and then 
was torun to the landed interest and say, 
** By the act of Providence and a windy 
season, three out of ten of my ships have 
foundered at sea. Remunerate me out of 
your rents.” Just as good a joke, is the 
to consideration for wet harvests. 


It is not very plain what Nimrod means by a “ dry harvest in Po- 


land.” 
too? 


Does he mean that there should be a bad harvest in Poland 
If so, this would only cause the prices of home-grown corn to 


rise ; which in such circumstances would be nothing but what every- 
body would acknowledge right. 


124. It is also needless to 
add, that in this case other 
countries would be enriched 
as our own became poor; or 
that a low price of wheat, an 
old gold standard, and a 
heavy national debt, can 
never co-exist.—Jb. 


A. All these have been answered over 
and over, in other places: which need not 
hinder their being answered again, as unce- 
remoniously as they are introduced. To call 
getting cheap corn instead of dear, “ other 
countries being enriched as our own becomes 
poor,” is simply nonsense. You might as 











well tell Tom the ostler, that giving him 

cheap ale instead of dear, was filling other 
people’s stomachs as his own was emptied. To say that a low price 
of wheat, an old gold standard, and a heavy national debt, can never co- 
exist,—is no wiser or better proved than to tell Tom, that because he 
has an old sovereign for his quarter’s wages, and there is a tax on shoe- 
leather, he should pay double for his ale. 


( To be continued.) 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Grist appeared on Tuesday, in Donizetti's Anna Bolena. After 
witnessing such a display as her performance of Ninetta, we 
searcely conceived it possible that any opera in which she was con- 
cerned could have been wearisome. But great is the power of 
Dulness : 
‘* Before her, Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying rainbows die away ; 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires, 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires ; 

While at her felt approach, and secret might, 

Art after art goes out, and all is night.” 
The author of the Zibretto has dexterously contrived to convert 
Anne Boleyn into an unprincipled intrigatrice, regardless of 
honour and duty, faithless, hypocritical, a violator of her vows, in- 
capable of love, and unworthy of pity. Jane Seymour is a feeble 
copy of her amiable predecessor, while Henry is tame and quiet— 
almost just. By these felicitous expedients, and combined falsi- 
fications, the drama is effectually deprived of any portion of in- 
terest: there is not a person about whose fate we care a straw. 
As a mere romance (and such it is), it is bungling and bad, and 
even at Milan could not have produced a tear for the fate of the 
heroine; but in England, where the characters of the principal 
personages are familiar even to children, we are more likely to 
smile at such a succession of absurdities, 

And. in the saddest part, cry, ‘ Droll indeed!’” 


than feel any sympathy in her sorrows. Dontzerti has treated 
his subject with kindred dulness. He has not the smallest con- 
ception of the power or right employment of the vocal art. To 
say that his forte is not the “ opera seria,’ would convey the mis- 
taken notion of his possessing talent of another kind. - He knows 
not either how to invent or how to steal—to construct a melody, 
or combine a score. Like an idiot, if by chance he finds a gem, 
he flings it away to pursue a soap-bubble. Anna Bolena is a 
continued succession of disappointments; something is always 
expected which never comes. 

Such was the opera on which Pasta did and Grist does waste 
her extraordinary power. With such a character, and under such 
circumstances, few singers could do any thing. Indeed there is 
nothing to sing—neither song nor concerted piece: the whole is a 
mere succession of scraps and patches, held together by no link, 
cemented by no design. Grisi’s Anna Bolena, therefore, must be 
regarded simply as a piece of musical declamation; and measured 
against such a performance as Mrs. Stppons's Isabella or Belvi- 
dera, where we tolerated scenes and acts of the author's heavy 
absurdity, for a few of those splendid bursts with which the genius 
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of the actress used to electrify her auditors. The recitative of the | 
Italian opera is just what a singer chooses or has the power to make | 
it. It is here that the creative power of the artist is discernible ; 
it is here that mind as well as voice are brought into play; 
and it was here that Grist triumphed—triumphed over the 
feebleness of her author, the repulsiveness of her part, and 
the drowsiness of her hearers. But passages capable of such a 
display occur rarely in Anna Bolena. The first act dragged on 
heavily till the very last seene, where Henry bids her reserve her 
defence for her judges. The look, the tone, the gesture with 
which she uttered “ Giudici! ad Anna!” were truly regal and 
noble. Great also, and inexpressibly touching, was her delivery 
of the last recitative. These were the prominent beauties of her per- 
formance; in which the actress must claim the first place, and the 
singer be content with the second. Of course, she selected for 
herself occasions in which to display her powers of execution; but 
these she was driven to seek, for, regarded simply as a singing 
part, Anna Bolena is nothing. . 

We ought to have said something (we might have said much) 
last week on Grist’s personal attractions; but we had full occu- 
pation for one sense, and perhaps paid too little attention to the 
claims of another, 

*¢ When such music sweet 

Our hearts and ears did greet : 

Divinely warbled voice, 

Answering the stringed noise, 

All our souls in blissful rapture took.” 
Yet ought not her fine intellectual countenance and her graceful 
and majestic figure to pass unnoticed ; especially when employed, 
as she uses them, not for the purpose of personal display, but as 
tributary to the one great end of a perfect dramatic representation. 

On this oceasion, the face and demeanour of Grisi stood in 
strong contrast to those of Percy's representative, the new Russian 
tenor, IlvANHOFF. This man looked, acted, and shuffled about like 
a serf. It was impossible, by any effort of imagination, to suppose 
that such a thing could have aspired to the love of Anna Bolena, 
as represented by Grist. The coincidence which places a Russian 
side by side with a Roman is unfortunate. IvaNnHorr’s voice is a 
lofty and well-toned tenor—sweet and flexible. But, like most 
singers of the present day, he must try to astonish as well as 
please; and thisnature has forbidden. Yet were his failures more 
applauded than his excellencies. Of a truth, our Opera-house is 
a bad vocal school. 

TAMBURINI personated the quiet Henry of his author, not 
Harry the Eighth of England; and it was impossible even for 
TAMBURINI to invest such a part with any importance. 

Mrs. Secuin made her debut on this stage as Jane Seymour. 
Though labouring under considerable embarrassment and trepida- 
tion at her novel and arduous situation, she evinced that she had 
taken more pains with her part than it was worth; and discovered 
talent which experience will not fail to turn to good account, when 
devoted to music of a higher order. 





THE BALLET. 


Tue Exsters have come to fill up the void left by Tacuiontr: 
but it is like seeing the satellites and missing the planet—they 
make us feel the loss of our “bright particular star” the more. 
It is something to say that they and Duvernay help us to re- 
member TaGuiont: it was the privilege of Hrserie alone 
of all dancing-kind to cause her to be forgotten. The ELsiers 
show us the means by which Taciion1 works her wonders: they 
demonstrate the mechanism of the art which she conceals, veiling 
it with an atmosphere of grace and beauty. 

The dancing of TerrsA ExsteEr is a series of gymnastic exer- 
cises; and she executes them with the rigid precision, but in 
sooth, with a good deal of the stiff formality, of a mere professor. 
She is the “ White Sergeant” of the corps de ballet ; tall and 
Straight as a halbert. Her movements are so exact and angular, 
that she might describe'a diagram on the boards, or work a geo- 
metric problem with her toes, as with the points of compasses. 
She reminds one of an automaton; for her look is as stedfast 
as her positions. She has improved since she last appeared, 
however. To the vigour and @ plomb which characterized her 
— she has added more Jightness and a higher degree of 

nish, 

Fanwv is far more attractive; and had it not been for TAGLIONI 
she would have ravished all hearts. She seems at any rate to wish 
to please ; although she does not appear to feel the enjoyment that 
TAaGLiont evinces, and that makes us think that she would dance 
out of pure delight though no one was looking at her. It was 
this feeling, heightened to a degree that made the spectators lose 
sight of the stage, as the dancer forgot the audience, that was the 
great charm of HeBerie. She was “like some gay creature of the 
element,” “ playing in the plighted clouds.” Exquisitelv delicate 
and harmonious movement seemed but a condition of her exist- 
ence ; and she indulged her sprightliness in a whirl of pleasurable 
excitement, bounding from side to side like a young fawn, 
or tripping with twinkling feet through a maze of fanciful va- 
garies. She was the only dancer we ever saw to whom the term 
sptritual justly applied. Tagutonr is never carried beyond her- 
self, but she makes the beholders share her conscious pleasure. 

ANNY E ster takes pains to fascinate, and we yield to her 
Witcheries: but TAGLion1 throws a spell over us, which we can- 
not (who would?) resist. Fanny Exsirr’s style is highly orna- 
mental compared with the Doric severity of her sister's. She per- 





forms marvels with her feet; not only tripping on the summits of 
her toes, but pirouetting on one toe only! 

All these are rare and difficult accomplishments ; and, as far as 
the mere executive skill is concerned, we want nothing better; 
but these should be the means to some end. They are so many 
exercises, like running up and down the scale, trilling and roulad- 
ing, in music ; and we would have them turned to good account. 
What a treat it would be to see a bevy of wood nymphs, ora 
throng of Bacchantes dancing with a wild and wayward grace, 
characteristic of their habits; and instead of performing a set of 
studied movements, differing one from another in mere slight. va- 
riations. All the dancing of a ballet is the repetition, by each of 
the principal performers, of a prescribed formula of motion—a 
pedal exercise, standing on one leg, and bending this way and that; 
vaulting into the air, and twiddling the calves or ankles; or 
spinning round and round till the form of the dancer loses its 
outline. 

DvuvERNAY'S movements are more simple and unrestrained ; 
and she has some of the ease and the flowing continuity of 
Tacuioni. This absence of effort is the great charm of her 
dancing: in point of execution, she falls short not only of her 
model, but of the Exisiers. 

The male dancers study agility and power more than grace or 
elegance; and we miss ALBERT in consequence. GuUERINOT 
vaults, and twirls like a tetotum; and Prerrot, with his compact 
little figure, bounds about like a tennis-ball. 





THE ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Srr—In your excellent article of Sunday last upon the ensuing Musical Festival} in 
Westminster Abbey, there are two errors, which you will perhaps have no objection 
to correct. Ist, Mr. J. S.Smrra is mentioned as one of the Organists: this is not 
se. Qdly, There are eight Organists; viz. Messrs. TuRLE, ATTwoop, Crorcu, NoveLto, 
Bisnop, Porrer, Apams, and Knyvett. The latter gentleman is the only one yet en- 
gaged; and he has secured for himself the Messiah—onr wHoLeE bay's performance, 
Three days remain for the other seven; and, no doubt, a very pretty scramble may be 
expected, I am, Sir, Your Constant READER, 

It will be remembered that we distinctly refrained from pledg- 
ing ourselves to the accuracy of every rumour that we noticed in 
relation to the Festival. In fact, there is so much pulling and 
clashing of interests and opinions, that the decision of to-day is 
revoked by the decree of to-morrow. We believe we are correct 
in stating, that the first decision of ‘the Committee” (we know 
not which) was to add to the Organist of the Abbey, those of St. 
Paul's and the Chapel Royal; which arrangement would have in- 
cluled Mr. J. S. SmiruH. We presume, when our correspondent 
says “there are eight Organists,” he means that eight have ap- 
plied, er been applied to; for he adds, that ‘‘ one only is yet en- 
gaged.” If so, the claims of all the rest are undecided, and will 
probably be settled according to their respective degrees of influ- 
ence. But we regard it as impossible that some of the men whose 
names appear in our correspondent’s letter can have thrust them- 
selves into this pitiful scramble; or that, being dragged into it, 
they will submit to any other than an equal division of the work. 
We need not mention names, but some of this number are wholly 
incapable of placing themselves, or of submitting to be placed, in 
so humiliating a position. A departure from the plain and ob- 
vious course which common sense and propriety pointed out, has 
led to the disagreeable and inevitable embarrassment in which all 
parties find themselves placed. It is now quite impossible that 
the managers can satisfy the just claims of any. 

The scheme is officially announced to be as follows: we copy 
from an advertisement in the Morning Chronicle of Thursday, 
signed “ Howe, Chairman.” 

Turspay, June 24.—Haydn’s Oratorio, “The Creation,” and a Selection from 
Handel’s Oratorio, “ Judas Maccabeus.” 

Tuvaspay, June 26.—A Selection from the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Leo, 
Beethoven, and other Composers; and Handel’s Oratorio, “ Israel in Egypt.” 

Saturpay, June 28.—Selection from Handel's Oratorio, “ Sampson,” and from the 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Purcell, Pergolesi, Cimarosa, and other eminent 
Composers. 

“aa Juty 1—Handel's Sacred Oratorio, “ The Messiah,” by command of her 

The advertisement, which we have strictly copied, certainly 
would lead us to expect the performance of Israel in Egypt with- 
out curtailment; but looking to the former part of the sentence, 
we are almost. compelled to conclude that such is not the intention 
of the Committee. Israel in Egypt consists of thirty pieces, some 
of considerable length (to say nothing of the songs and recitatives 
usually introduced from the copy in the King's Library); and if 
it is to be preceded by a selection from the works of an indefinite 
number of composers, we fear that a garbled version of this orato- 
rio is designed. We earnestly hope that our apprehensions are 
groundless; for we have no recollection of such a uniformity of 
opinion, among all the enlightened part of the profession, as on 
this point : the first exclamation from all was—‘* Now we shall 
hear Israel in Egypt entire!” Deep and universal will be the dis- 
appointment if this noble production is to be maimed and gar- 
bled. Shall it be said that an oratorio which Germans would 
esteem it little less than an act of sacrilege to mutilate, is to be de- 
faced and maimed in the land of its birth? 

The Creation is to be given entire. This we rejoice to hear; 
and the more so, because such, we have reason to believe, was not 
the original design. We doubt the propriety of following it by a 
selection from Judas Maccabeus; an oratorio in which there is a 
great deal of commonplace writing, which, in order to gratify cer- 
tain singers, we fear will be selected. The really fine parts of this 
oratorio are the Choruses, “‘ Mourn, ye afflicted children,” “ Hear 
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us, O Lord,” “Fallen is the foe,” and “We never will bow 
down :” but we suspect the index rather points to “ See the con- 
quering hero,” “Sound an alarm,” and “ O lovely peace.” How 
infinitely better would it be to take the Dettingen Te Deum 
entire, than any selection from Judas Maccabeus! How mag- 
nificent would have been the first burst of voices and instru- 
ments! And it would have given to the morning's performance 
that character of vocal grandeur, which, with all its excellencies, 
is not the distinguishing feature of Creation. All the graces and 
the elegancies of the vocal art and of instrumental accompaniment 
are there, but not the stately dignity and majestic sublimity of the 
Dettingen Te Deum. The two works (which could not have oec- 
cupied four hours in performance) would have formed a perfect 
exhibition of the ancient and the modern style: neither would have 
been placed in disadvantageous comparison with the other. But 
any selection from one of HaNpEL’s oratorios must of necessity be 
feeble, when placed after Haypn’s finest work exhibited entire. 
And, in this case, it is an act of gratuitous bad taste: there is a 
composition of Hanpst in every respect fitted to extend the morn- 
ing’s performance to its required length, and one which, next to 
Israel in Egypt, ought to be performed. Most judiciously did Mr. 
Bares select it for the first morning of the Commemoration in 
1784: and we submit to the managers, that they cannot do better 
than follow so excellent a precedent. 

Other parts of the scheme will come under notice hereafter ; 
but to these we invite the attention of the Directors without delay. 





THE “ NATIONAL” THEATRES. 


Tue Merry-andrew Manager of the Patent Monopoly has this 
week achieved a master-stroke of genius. Exiisron, “the Great 
Lessee,” was fertile in expedients; but Mr. Bunn transcends him 
in invention. Though no actor, he is a mighty mountebank. 
The idea of converting the idlers of the Green-room into players 
—making lords and lobby-loungers pay for the privilege of super- 
seding supernumeraries and scene-shifters—was felicitous; but, 
like most other good things on the stage, it is taken from the 
French. It was reserved for Mr. Bunn, to draw audiences toa 
worn-out spectacle by the farce of drawing a lottery ! Pn an adver- 
tisement that GzeorcEe Ronins might envy, a “ novel and peculiar 
attraction ” is announced at Covent Garden; to consist, in the first 
place—as far aS we can understand from the diplomatic vagueness 
of the phraseology—of the appearance on the stage, in the last 
scene of Gustavus, of such of the audience as. choose to dis- 
guise themselves in the masquerade dresses; and in the next, 
of a lottery, which is to be drawn on the stage! Think of 
that !—what is STANFIELD's scene-painting, compared to the 
drawing of a lottery? And then the prizes—no fewer than 
‘five out of the twelve consist of a free admission for the rest of the 
season! At the commencement of the season, the Manager ad- 
vertised his intention of presenting free admissions to all authors 
and artists of celebrity; and he has had in consequence crowded 
houses. But to give away—for, as Ronins says when he is selling 
an article at more than its value, “ it is positively giving it away’ 
—five free admissions for the remainder of the season, after such a 
succession of novelties had been produced !—amazing munificence ! 
The other prizes are scarcely less valuable. A set of Shakspeare, 
Byron, and the British Theatre, all the music of Gustavus, and 
some score of theatrical prints! Why, if Mr. Bunn had ransacked 
his library, he could not have offered greater rarities. 

There is yet one thing wanting toenhance the value of these costly 
prizes: Mr. Bunn himself should bestow them 2” propria persona, 
We feel how unnecessary it is to heighten the splendour of an act 
of liberality unparalleled in the annals of the stage, but we 
know with whom we have to deal. Mr. Bunn would even 
sacrifice his modesty to grace an act like this: but, to spare his 
blushes, he might assume the mask and costume of Bona- 
PARTE, that he is accustomed to wear in the masquerade scene of 
Gustavus; and Aurrep the Little, disguised as NaPoLEon the 
Great, could then do the honours of his scheme with composure. 
The chances of attaining to the high destination of receiving from 
the hands ofa Bunn the gift of a free admission or a set of coloured 
prints for eighteen-pence, are, we allow, small indeed ; for, 
of the thousands that will throng the house on this night, who is 
there that will not gladly pay the extra price, amounting to only 
half the admission, for the bare possibility of such an honour? and 
there are only twelve that can share it. What will be the disap- 
pointment of the remainder! There is only one way to soothe 
them; and Mr. Bunn alone can do it, by addressing a few words 
of condolence to the unsuccessful multitude. 

Now, seriously, was there ever a more shallow and impudent 
attempt to humbug the public, planned by any manager at his 
wit's end? What acomment upon the monopoly system! What 
a burlesque of the cant about the patent being necessary to uphold 
the legitimate drama! What an edifying spectacle for a “ Na- 
tional Theatre!" It would disgrace Bartlemy Fair. 





“ SARDANAPALUS,” SEEN WITH OTHER EYES. 


TueErx is nothing intrinsically agreeable in doing what may by 
possibility work pain or disappointment to any. But non omnibus 
omnia; and every man must be content to go through the fair 
ordeal of criticism, without assuming that the demonstration of 
where he fails, implies any denial of what may be his merits else- 





where. The rule is particularly applicable to theatrical exhibi- 
tions; where the systematic pains taken to debase the public 
judgment, have produced in the multitude an almost morbid in« 
sensibility to good or evil in the higher orders of performance, 
The immediate object is to comment on the total failure in bring- 
ing forward Lord Byron's drama of Sardanapalus. Whether 
political or religious animosity interfered to compass the depression 
of the national poet, might almost be a point suspected, if there 
was not some difficulty in assigning a reason why the drama 
should have been produced at all. If its production had been 
forced on the producers, the question would be clear. Without the 
slightest desire to depreciate the representative of Sardanapalus 
in any other character, nothing could be devised to harrow up the 
poet's soul (if it attends to tragedies) like seeing his hero when he 
makes his appearance at the head of his troop of dancing-girls, 
looking like a man who has straggled from his grave. Sardana- 
palus, not to speak it irreverently, should have some touch of the 
Mercutio in him: he should be a smiling, gay, Assyrian GrorcE 
the Fourth, without his fatness; with just as much odour of the 
dandy, as might serve to contrast the change which takes place, 
on a less royal scale, when a light-hearted officer of Life-Guards 
starts forth, as he has been known to do, to play the part of a true 
leader in a night alarm. There should be some attraction in him, 
some kindred with humanity. He should at least laugh some- 
times; and if he cannot, he had better grin. What makes the 
whole more passing patience, is the knowledge that besets the 
spectator, that if all this is to be redeemed at all, it is to be by 
coming to the common claptrap heroism of stalk and stagger, the 
sweepings of the Minor Theatres, where girls point to the stage 
and say “That's a Gent.” Sardanapalus might in truth be made 
a stock character; but then it must be by somebody who has a 
gift for it. One of the most interesting points about the 
stage, is to see how the genius of a particular actor will some- 
times bring out a character which nobody knew to be one before. 
No better example can be given than Mr. Fawcert’s Casca; 
and perhaps Mr. Farigy's“ Cloten the Queen's son.” Nobody 
knew either of these to be characters, till he saw them in the 
hands of those actors. On the other hand, Audrey seems to be a 
character which no known actress has imagined: the writer once 
saw a French peasant-girl in wooden shoes, that was Audrey to 
the life. She was uglier than anything not sinful; but bounced 
about to serve her guests (who, sooth to say, were none other than. 
certain dragoons of the enemy's army quarteted in her house), 
with a half-idiotic alacrity, that must have won the heart of any 
Touchstone in the party. Somebody in this manner must bring 
out Sardanapalus. It is a national object that the whole should 
be recast and tried again. Decided alterations should at the same 
time be made in the drama. The whole part of Zarina is a horror 
on the boards. If an alderman were produced on the stage, 
“doing the pathetic” to his much-injured wife, and in three mi- 
nutes and a half afterwards, which is the time taken to boil and 
swallow an egg, were found by his brother-in-law and partner in 
businessin the arms of his servant-maid in the counting-house, the 
house would roar with the idea of the “ Double Arrangement” of 
the Antijacobin. There is no business with a Zarina at all. The 
Oriental of a “ thousand harlotries,” should be represented as for 
the first time touched with true love in the person of a Grecian 
slave; and then Myrrha would be turned into as amiable and re- 
spectable a person as Roxalana in the Sultan, instead of repre- 
senting a naughty servant-girl waiting to walk into her master’s 
room at one door when her mistress walks out at the other. All 
this might easily be done. Under the existing representation, 
the omission of the passage where Sardanapalus looks at 
himself in the mirror, is a huge felicity. But in better cir- 
cumstances, it might easily be introduced ; saving only the an- 
tiquarian difficulty of knowing what an ancient mirror was like. 
It would hardly do to bring a pier-glass from the property-man ; 
and a hand mirror, which is probably the veritable antique, would 
hardly be large enough to be understood. Perhaps Myrrha might 
be made the excuse for introducing something between both ; into 
which the valiant muscadin might take a glance, with the expres- 
sion that it might be his last. Sardanapalusalso should be dressed 
with a certain reference to what passes for attractive. He may be 
copied from Bexzonr's figures ; but a modern audience is not cap- 
tivated by a gentleman in a yellow bed-gown, his lengthy locks 
restrained by mistake with the string of his wife's or the servant- 
girl's nightcap. If Sardanapalus was “ translated,” it would be as 
wellthat Myrrha should undergo a change of the same kind. Not 
that any immediate fault can be found with the present performer, 
who hangs about her master’s neck in a very approvable manner. 
On one occasion only, the spirit of Byron was triumphant over ob- 
stacles. When Sardanapalus falls asleep upon the couch,—from 
the moment his Scotch sergeant-major's voice was lulled to slum- 
ber, the effect of Myrrha and her ‘vocal shell “ was Byron all. 
Greece, Europe, Asia, liberty, the ancient struggle, the triumph of 
the arts and love ina strange land, shone through the tableau 
vivant the curtain fell upon. The moment too where Myrrha, in 
the act of death, stops to apostrophize Ionia, wanted nothing but 
the removal of the needless debasements attached to the character, 
to be sublime. It must be re-done; Englishmen cannot sce their 
poet put under a bushel. CHaries Kems-e, if he revisit this 
olden world, would seem to be the only hope; and if Mrs. Mar- 
pyN thinks she imbibed the veritable Myrrha, she ought to be 
persuaded to enact its resurrection. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Let any man competent to the task survey his past life even from 
his earliest remembrance, .and in the majority of cases what will 
be the result? That the good, in health, in morals, and in acquire- 
ments, have been the work of chance or nature; the ill, of neglect 
or of teaching. His nurses have swaddled him; his relations have 
pampered him; when he is or has been made sick, the doctor has 
dosed him: but any systematic attempt to preserve health, or to 
improve it, has never been thought of. His hair most likely has 
been attended to, probably his teeth,a prominent ailment possibly ; 
but his constitution never. Has his mind or his morals fared 
better? In nine cases out of ten, no. His earliest notions have 
been debased, if not corrupted, by maids and their acquaintance. 
A school and a man-servant have imbued him with precocious 
ideas of licentiousness, and infused a grovelling grossness, the 
taint of which is never altogether eradicated. In return, he is 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, the two latter of which 
must be learned over again to be available in the world; small 
Latin and less Greek, to be soon forgotten; possibly a tolerable 
acquaintance with French, the pronunciation of which and the 
power of speaking are quickly lost; and a useless and superficial 
smattering of geography. He is cast upon the world with a frame 
not only unimproved, but weakened in its original constitution ; 
with a mind not learned in words, profoundly ignorant of things, 
and unversed in all which he will be called upon to practise in 
life. For his most useful and complete acquirement, reading, he 
has probably been indebted to a preparatory school; for such vir- 
tues as have remained in spite of the contamination around him, 
he is beholden to the care and to the lessons of his mother. The 
best foundations of his character have been laid by these; but 
the superstructure he must rear himself, beginning by demolish- 
ing and removing. In short, when we look round upon others 
and back upon ourselyes—when we call to mind all that has been 
done which ought not to have been done, all that has been left 
undone which ought to have been done—a reasonable mind will 
not so much wonder that men are what they are, but that they 
are not a thousand times worse. 

These observations apply to the educated.. What is the state of 

the poor? that is, of the people ? of seven-eighths of the commu- 
nity? Strike off the hairdresser and the cook from the bodily 
enumeration; take away from the mental advantages what is 
miscalled learning; add the frequent spectacle not only of moral, 
but of social and (so to speak) of legal depravity; and an idea 
may be formed of the training of some dozen millions of people, 
with the richest endowed teachers in the world. 
_ To point out the evils of the present system, is one ob- 
ject. of Mr. Simpson's book; another is, to inculcate the pro- 
priety of removing them; the third and most important is, to 
suggest a mode in which it may be done. On the immediate 
importance of the subject, when the popular energies, whether 
for good or for evil, are coming into play, we need not remark. 
Without aiming at conveying an abstract of the work, or super- 
seding the necessity of a reference to it, we will detain the reader 
for a few minutes whilst we endeavour to convey some idea of 
Mr. Simpson's views upon the subject of Popular Education. 

The great blessings of life are health, goodness, and wisdom. 
The great objects of education should be to train the pupil to 
attain them. It is obvious that, for the first desideratum, health, 
the training should begin with birth, and that even in infancy 
something may be done to curb or to direct the temper. At this 
time of life, all must, however, be left to the mother and the nurse; 
and till education has operated upon a generation or two—till 
habits of self-control are spread through society—till some general 
knowledge of the human frame is imparted to every individual— 
little can be expected to be done at home. At present, therefore, 
the education of the people should begin with two years of age. 
From this period till six years old, their time will be passed in an 
Infant School. At six, they will be removed to other teachers; 
where Mr. Simpson would wish they should remain till fourteen. 

To many persons, the notion of sending an infant only two years 
old to school, for any other purpose than to keep it out of the way, 
will seem visionary : nevertheless, to commence a course of moral 
and even of mental training at this‘early age, is not only practi- 
cable, but practised. And, thanks to the exertions of WiLDER- 

SPIN, and some of those his enthusiasm infected, Infant Schools— 
few, indeed, and far between—are established both in Great Bri- 
tain and America; and what is more, are successful. For the 
course of instruction pursued, we must refer the reader to Mr. 
Simpson's volume, or better still, to the work of WILpERSPIN.* 
We may say, however, that the body is to be strengthened by suit- 
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able exercise, cleanliness, and temperance; which lesser morals 
are by habit impressed upon the pupil till they become a second 
nature. The moral training is accomplished imperceptibly by the 
constant superintendence, mildness, and skill of the teacher, and 
‘by that appeal to the goodness of nature which exists in most of 
us, though it is too often smothered by weeds. The mental teach- 
ing consists of reading, and, if we may so express it, of the philo- 
sophy of substances: a knowledge of things is thoroughly im- 
pressed upon the mind, instead of cramming the memory with 
words. Listen to Mr. Simpson. 

The child of two years is acutely appetized for things, but yet very feebly for 
words : when, by a grand error, words are forced upon him, things will infal- 
libly take off his attention, and often has he been punished for evincing a law of 
his nature, inattention to his ‘ book.” If the instructor understands and obeys 
nature, he will readily and judiciously supply things or objects to those faculties 
in his pupil which were created to be intensely gratified with the cognizance of 
them. We mean by a judicious supply of objectsa scientific combination of the 
phe delight with his improvement. The objects should be arranged in lessons, 
and successively presented to the pupil’s senses and faculty for observing ex 
istences. The simple and obvious qualities of any object are inseparable from 
it, and should be carefully pointed out to him; while, by a succession of objects, 
he will learn a variety of qualities, till he has mastered all the qualities of ex- 
ternal objects, cognizable without chemical analysis. For example, introduce a 
class of pupils to a piece of glass. Let them each and all see it, handle it, 
weigh it, look through it, break it, cut with it, &c. They have thus got its 
colour, smoothness, hardness, weight, transparency, brittleness, sharpness. Let 
them at the same time, be familiarized with the words that express glass, and all 
these its qualities, and let them see each word printed, and written, and spelled, 
by which means their reading is incidentally begun. Ask. them if they can 
name something else that is transparent? They will probably answer, water. 
Something else which cuts? A knife? If the piece of sponge tied to their 
slate is smooth? No, itis rough. Tell them the use of glass. In their next 
lesson give them something very different from glass in its qualities as to trans- 
pe ge smoothness, hardness, brittleness, sharpness,—for example, a piece of 

ndia rubber. It is opaque (write the word and exhibit it printed, as with all 
the others), soft, not brittle, not sharp, besides being flexible, elastic, inflam- 
mable, black, tough, waterproof. Every quality must be shown in its own way, 
and the uses of the substance explained. Leather is the third lesson. Wher- 
ever any quality of the new object agrees with a quality found in any previous 
object let the pupils find that out. Leather, like India rubber, is flexible, 
opaque, waterproof, tough, smooth, combustible. It differs from it in odour, 
&e. Sugar is the object of the fourth lesson. It agrees with the two preced- 
ing objects, in being opaque, and with glass in being hard and brittle; but it is 
soluble (demonstrated by dissolving a piece in water ), fusible (in the flame of a 
candle), white, sweet, sparkling, &c. Its uses are well known to children. ‘ 

When the pupil leaves the Infant School, the healthful and the 
moral course of training is still continued; or rather, is more 
rigidly enforced. At the same time, he is introduced to a higher 
course of studies, but still practical and useful : 

«¢ That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.” 

The knowledge of substances—the science of physics, stripped 
of its forms—is impressed upon him. He begins the great study 
of all—of himself—of his body and his mind. Geography, geo- 
metry, mechanical science, natural history, natural theology, a 
skeleton of history, the knowledge of his political duties and of 
political economy, with writing and arithmetic, studied more or 
less completely, but always practically and thoroughly so far as 
the course extends, will fill up the time till fourteen. ‘Those per- 
sons who are intended for the learned or the liberal professions, or 
whose rank in society enables them to devote a longer period to 
education, will now commence the study of languages. Those 
who have, in homely phrase, “their bread to get,” will go forth 
well qualified to get it. 

One part of Mr. Simpson's plan, and which he endeavours 
strongly to impress upon the reader, is that every faculty both 
mental and bodily is to be improved by exercise; that the animal 
faculties require to be restrained, the mental to be strengthened ; 
and that these two essentials can only be fully accomplished by a 
systematic classification of the faculties to which the attention of 
the teacher, and eventually of the pupil, shall be constantly 
directed. Upon this subject he dwells at a length far too ample 
for us to quote, or even to abridge; but the subjoined abstract 
will convey an idea of what is aimed at. Though its formality may 
startle some, and the strangeness of the phraseology excite the 
ridicule of others, it is perhaps upon some such plan that the 
moral training at all events should take place. 

The whole faculties which have been described, are now brought under the 
reader’s eye in a table for the convenience of reference. 

INFERIOR FEELINGS. 
ANIMAL PROPENSITIES. 


Propensity of Food. Propensity to Conceal. 














Sex. Acquire. 
--- Offspring. a Construct. 
——— Attachment, , Sentiment of Self-Love. 
to Fight. Desire of Estimation. 
mt Destroy. — Fear. 


HIGHER FEELINGS. 
MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


Sentiment of Benevolence. Sentiment of Wonder. 





Justice. — Imagination. 
— Veneration. — The Ludicrous. 
— ope. — Imitation. 
— Firmness. 


INTELLECT. 
KNOWING FACULTIES. REFLECTING FACULTIES. 

Cognition of Existences. Comparison. 
Events. Necessary Consequence. 
Percipients of Form, Colour, Sound, &c. Language. 

It will be guessed, that upon the subject of Popular Edueation 
Mr. Simpson is an enthusiast : indeed, he is well known to many, 
for an amiable zeal and an enlightened knowledge in such matters. 








He would have it take place at once; carry it into effect by a grant 
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as large as that which was voted (certainly for an object to us of less 
importance) for the abolition of West India Slavery ; and regulate, 
if not altogether stop the employment of children, by a stricter 
Factory Bill. The last, we imagine, is an object beyond the direct 
reach of legislation: the belly has no ears; and till every man is 
free to buy his bread where he can get it cheapest, and to exercise 
his industry how he listeth, leisure-decrees will avail little. The 
charge upon the public to carry a plan of National Education into 
effect, even in the complete way Mr. Simpson proposes, would be 
less than he seems to imagine. For there could be no objection 
to apply all charitable funds that have been left to educate the 
people to this purpose; and no Christian of the Established 
Church would object to devote to the same object such surplus 
revenue as shall accrue from its efficient reform. The first pro- 
posal is not likely to be effected at present. The bulk of the 
people are indifferent to the subject ; the middle classes indifferent 
or averse ; and the Tories nearly toa man opposed to it. Systematic 
Popular Education is perhaps one of the very few matters in 
which some of our rulers and legislators are in advance of public 
opinion. It will require some more books like the Necessity of 
Popular Education to be written, and extensively read, before the 
matter will be ripe for execution. 

In our further quotations, we shall not follow any exact method, 
or aim at exhibiting any complete account of the detailed views of 
the author; for which, as we have said already, reference must be 
made to the volume. We shall, therefore, pick out a few odds 
and ends almost at random. 


SHOULD EDUCATION BE UNIFORM? 

The reader may further ask, is the above curriculum to be passed through by 
ALL pupils, without regard to the differences of talent, turns, and capabilities ? 
The answer to this is affirmative. Whatever may be the particular power of 
mind or aptitude of body which points out a marked line for an individual’s fu- 
ture life, no one will surely say that he is to have no other education but on that 
specific object ; for example, music, painting, sculpture, mechanics, classics. 
If his particular talent has not absorbed all the rest of his mind, which would 
render him a cietin or idiot with one faculty working like an instinct, he has 
other faculties to be educated: he has, in truth, all the faculties, and it does 
not require the highest degree of endowment of them to follow out all the 
branches of education, instrumentary and real, which have been allotted, both 
to our infant and advanced school. “His particular talent will not be diminished 
but aided . his general acquirements ; his Creator has given him all his talents 
for use, and the education now proposed is the very use of them as pointed out 
by their nature and relations, which has been designed. All should, if possible, 
be brought up to one elevated level of knowledge or morality ; and from that 
advanced position genius may take its new and higher flight. Nothing will 
more tend to bring out that genius into bold relief than the school training now 
ge so that there will be no searching about for it at the period of pu- 

erty. No previous time will then have been lost, and the start to further at- 
tainments in the marked line of the special talent, will be immediate, well di- 
reeted, and energetic. No provision can or ought to be made for particular 
lines in the general seminary. The schools for particular talent must and ought 
to be subsequent apprenticeship to the pursuits respectively. 
SPECIMEN OF A WELL-EDUCATED YOUNG MAN. 

This deficiency in knowledge is also remarkably exemplified in young men 
born to large fortunes, who have succeeded in minority to their paternal estates, 
and, on attaining majority, are by law entitled to pursue their own happiness in 
their own way. It is quite lamentable to observe the humble, the debasing 
course they almost alwaysadopt. Rational views of themselves, of human na- 
ture, and of the institutions of society, would be invaluable to such individuals ; 
but they have no adequate means of obtaining them, while positively false views 
have been implanted in their minds by a perverted education. I grant the case 
to be an extreme one, of a young gentleman of large fortune, not destitute of 
talents and good feeling, and regularly subjected to all the appliances of dead- 
—— education at school and college, who, on the day of his majority, was 
declared a free man, with power to choose the most likely road to real happiness. 
What did he do? He established, of course, a stud of hunters, a pack of 
hounds, and a whole armoury of fowling-pieces,—galloping and blazing and 
slaughtering being universally held inseparable from wealth and rank, in the 
present state of civilization. Coach-driving, either of private four-in-hand 
vehicleg or the public conveyances, is no longer sanctioned by genetal approba- 
tion, as suiting the age; nevertheless our hopeful had a trial of coach-driving. 
From this he was diverted by matrimony, and postnuptially took to another 

ratification of his faculties of rather an original kind; he placed cats upon a 
float in the middle of a pond, and sent dogs to swim in and attack them ! 
PROPOSED COURSE OF EDUCATION NOT DIFFICULT. 

Much of the useful knowledge desiderated is obtained in the Infant School, 
and four years saved which at present are worse than lost; and when the pupil 
passes on to the advanced seminary, which is on the principle of systematic 

rogress, the degree of his exertions and the extent of his acquisitions cannot be 
conceived by those who have only witnessed the drawling waste of time which, 
in most schools, for there are exceptions, is called children’s education. Again, 
there is nothing in the whole course of our advanced school which may not be 
perfectly understood and practically applied by pupils from twelve to fourteen ; 
and making provision as is proposed, for gradations of occupation, there is much 
for which the age from ten to twelve is perfectly well adapted ; while there are 
divisions of employment for the other two periods, of from eight to ten, and 
six to eight. Classical difficulties, far beyond the simple exposition of natural 
truths, are mastered by ae of ten or twelve years of age, if the stimulants of 
prizes and punishments—there are no other motives—are rendered sufficiently 
pungent. There is nothing in the facts of creation, illustrated to the senses by 
experiment, which is not of as easy comprehension as the objects and arrange- 
ments of a boy’s voluntary amusements; he adapts his fishing-tackle to the 
conditions of angling ; he studies the weather, the stream, the habits of the fish, 
and many other circumstances, and can instruct others in their practical appli- 
cation : . is a master, too, in the natural history of rabbits, pigeons, and pets 
in general; he gets up a private theatre, paints the scenes, and writes the 
pieces; his spot of ground is the best kept and most productive in his father’s 
garden; and for mischief and fun, he can lay a train of circumstances, moral 
and physical, which, when he comes to spring his mine upon the devoted wight 
for whose peculiar benefit he has taken so much trouble and expended so much 

enius, he has often done more than, if engaged in practical chemistry uader 

r. Reid, he had finished a set of glass retorts with a blowpipe, and applied 
them in a dozen chemical experiments. 

Besides the matters of which we have endeavoured to convey an 
idea, many other points are alluded to in the book, upon which we 
cannot enter. Amongst them is a curious essay upon Homicidal 


Insanity, the object of which is to prove that murder is often the 
effect of madness. 

This article was in type before the Chancellor's speech upon 
National Education was delivered. It confirms our opinion as to 
the largeness of the fund which is applicable to the instruction of 
the people. According to Lord Brovenam, the annual income 
derivable from charitable bequests must at least be 1,200,000/., 
and very probably 1,500,0007. This facet renders any discussion 
as to the utility or mischief of an education-rate (a very different 
thing, however, from a grant from the Consolidated Fund) almost 
unnecessary. ‘A similar observation may be extended to his re- 
marks on the advantage of schools supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions; though, if a uniform system be desirable, and educa- 
tion wiean more than reading and writing, it is pretty clear that 
subscription schools, where each active subscriber will have some 
scheme of his own, are not desirable when national ones can be 
obtained. Lord BroveHam’s plan of Normal Schools, to instruct 
the Schoolmasters, is,as Mr. Simpson suggested, highly useful. 
We trust he will act up to his implied promise, and endeavour to 
procure a grant for that purpose. ‘ 


REMARKS ON CRIMINAL LAW 


Is a slight and somewhat crotchety essay, deriving its interest 
from the importance of its subject. In the multitude of counsel- 
lors there is safety. Ina multitude of projects, something may be 
offered which admits of improvement, or which may give rise to 
suggestions in the mind of another. To reform our criminal 
jurisprudence, to reclaim the offender, or to prevent crime, are so 
important as to be worth discussion, even if the projects for their 
accomplishment are doubtful in their nature, or very much in 
advance of the public mind. 

The writer of the small volume before us considers, with the 
rest of the world, that our criminal laws are bad, and their admi- 
nistration worse. Petty offences exaggerated into _crimes—dis- 
proportionate punishments, and consequently uncertain prosecu- 
tions—a maximum and a minimum of punishment for almost 
every offence, which constantly exhibits individual caprice, instead 
of the uniform and steady operation of an established rude— 
sometimes the pegs are strained too high, sometimes they are let 
down too low—and to crown all, we frequently see judges, juries, 
prosecutors, and witnesses, singly or combined, displaying the 
edifying spectacle of evading the law, by the practice or recom- 
mendation of public falsehoods. If we try our laws by their 
results, the conclusion is equally unfavourable: crime is not dimi- 
nishing ; the reformation of the criminal is notoriously unsuccess- 
ful. Cannot one or both of these ends be attained? The writer 
flatters himself they can, by the adoption of a clear and invariable 
principle both of legislation and punishment. To develop these, 
it is necessary to go to the root of the social system, to discover 
what is the primary object of the union of society, and to adopt 
that principle as the foundation of our criminal code. 

“The original and sole end and aim of political union,” says 
our author, “ is PROTECTION; and no other motive should be dis- 
coverable in those acts of the community which affect its erring 
members; for whatever goes beyond this, will partake more or 
less of injustice either towards the criminal or towards so- 
ciety, and must of necessity be productive of evil.” Like Draco, 
though less bloody, he can conceive but one kind of punishment 
which the least offence deserves, andthan which no heavier should 
be inflicted for the greatest crime,—that is, removal from the 
society which the offender has injured. But our modern jurist 
would not imprison criminals, ata great expense to society in costly 
fortresses, where the prisoner is corrupted by idleness and asso- 
ciates more loose than himself, or where he puts on the mask of 
reform, induced by severe discipline and the absence of,all oppor- 
tunity and temptation. Neither would he send them—still at an 
enormous expense—to hulks or penal settlements. He would 
merely remove them to home colonies, withiu whose boundaries 
they should have full liberty to work, or vegetate upon a scanty 
allowance, the amount of which should be charged against them, 
and payment required before dismissal. In these moral hospitals, 
there should be no classification of offenders, no separation of sexes, 
no interference with the inhabitants further than to ascertain 
their presence by frequent musters. The officers would be 
appointed by the Crown, and be non-offenders, except the 
lowest class, who would be selected from the criminals. Self- 
government, unger certain checks and restrictions, would be 
allowed the inhabitants; any or all of whom, after long and suc- 
successive proofs of reformation, would be allowed to return to so- 
ciety. A second offence would condemn them at once to an inner 
colony ; whither persons offending against the inhabitants of the 
outer region—that is, number 1—would also be sent. Here the 
restrictions would be greater, the discipline more severe, the al- 
lowance one-third less, and the only reward of reform would be 
dismissal to the outer oblong. A third crime against the public 
at large, or an offenee against the public of number 2, would in- 
volve a removal to the innermost station—* within the lowest deep 
a lower deep.” Here there would be very much more severity, 
and still less allowance. Incorrigible people—‘“ old offenders,” or 
perpetrators of crime against the inhabitauts of number 3—would 
be banished the realm. By this plan, according to our author, 
simplicity would be introduced into the eriminal law; uniformity 
into its punishments; the offender would be prevented from again 





| injuring society if he persisted in his vice; if he were reclaimed, 





